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TWO INTERESTINC BOOKS. 
READY AUGUST 15th. 


Alistory of the United States 


AND ITS PEOPLE, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


One of the most attractive and interesting school books ever published. The author 
has used his art as a story-teller, and his experience as a writer, to make American 
history something living, human, and real, and therefore delightful. The book is 
beautifully illustrated. A panorama of the life of Indians and White men of every 
nationality moves along the margins of the book. 


Send for Sample Pages. 


JUST ISSUED. 


NUMBERS SYMBOLIZED, 


By D. M. SENSENIG, MS. 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTCHESTER, PA. 


Prof. Sensenig’s work is the outgrowth of twenty years’ experience in teaching 
mathematics to pupils of all grades. It will form a valuable addition to Appleton’s 
Mathematical Series of which Numbers Illustrated, and Numbers Applied, have 
previously been published. 

INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08. 


Send for full a circulars, for text-books for all grades. 
Readers, Geographies, Copy-Books, Drawing, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, 











Appletons’ 


“ Worcester’s Dictionaries should be used b: Gore of the country, and adopted in the common 
ew ning Post. 





TWO NEW DICTIONARIES. 
WORCESTER’S WORCESTER’S 
NEW COMPREHENSIVE NEW ACADEMIC 
DICTIONARY. DICTIONARY. 





Worcester’s School Dictionaries. 


THE STANDARD IN 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 


ADOPTED AND USED IN 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, St. Louis, Wor- 
cester, Lowell, Salem, Washington, 
and hundreds of cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada, 


These Dictionaries contain more words than any others of similar grade, and are the latest School 
. The New Academic, Comprehensive, and New School are new books. The 
revision has resulted in the insertion of all the more common new words; New type, new illustration 
new plates have been employed in the production of these books. Many words have latterly acqui 
extensions of m , or other modifications in definition. In the latest editions of these 
Dictionaries special attention has been given to such points; and the pubtishers of the Worcester 
of Dictionaries would invite those interested in educational matters to institute a rigid com- 
parison of their publications with those of any rival series. 
The New Academic Di presents the accepted etymologies of nearly all the words in the 
. The very latest and best authorities have been following in the making of this book. 
It is eved that in respect of fullness and completeness no other etymological dictionary of like 
grade can approach it. 


Many of the best series of School-Books are published according to Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
¢@” Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introductions and exam ination. 


WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 


te the only Dictionary allowed the Pupils in the Boston Public Schools, 














For sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 





715 and 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto, 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents; Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year fora 


nine years’ course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited. 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 





Numbers 1 to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 


Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphlet of Gray’s Botanies. 
IVISON, BLAHKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





WANTED, 500 TEACHERS! 


Who have the necessary musical taste and 
q and are successful teachers of other 
recs, to take 


LEXINGTON, (MASS.) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Fifth Annual Session, Wednesday, August 8, to Saturday, August 25, 1888, 


The Lex m Normal Music School has 
supplied teachers for a large number of impor- 
tant positions in all parts of the country during 
the last two years, and the demand for well quali- 
fied teachers is increasing every day. 





~ a & ~~ ae iy the 
Mass. ormal usic , 

pare themselves for the work of music instruction H. E. HOLT, Director, 

n the schools. P. O. Box, 3158, BOSTON. 


Send for Special Circular giving full Information. 
For BOARD, ROOMS, ETC., 
Address the Drrecror or SECRETARY. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, Sec’y. 
50 BROMFIELD St., BOSTON. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION: No.5 


Good Musie Books. 200 Favorite So: 
but Comprehensive. Each Book, 1 


FEW MORE YEARS SHALL ROLL—A Cha 
far a tbe Chorus—Araby’s Daughter—Art 


and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages) Brief 
Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. The followiug Songs and Hymns, with others, are found in No. 5: 


e to Keep I Have—A Hermit There was—All Amo: 
ou Weary ?—As I’d Nothing Else to Do—A Spring 


the Barley—All by the Shady Greenwood Tree—All Night thro’ thy Slumbers—Alphabet Song—Anna 
ng—As the Golden Stars—Autumn Leaves—A Wet Sheet anda Flowing Sea—Battle Prayer—Ben Bolt 


butzeman—Bid Me Good-Bye—Birdling, Why Sing in Forest Wide ?—Birds in the Night—Blest Be the Tie that Binds—Bleib Bei Mir—Bright Star of Hope—Brother, Thou and I—Christmas Song— 


the So’ 
Dreamland— 
of Roses—Fiddl 
the Lark—God Hath Sent His Angels—Going to Market—Golden Shore— 
Once Jesus !—Hallelujah Chorus—Hark ! 'tis the Angelus—Heart Ache 
and Fair—How Fair Art Thou—Hush !| the Waves are Rol 
aes 6 peeve e Not M 
‘umblane—Jesus, My All, 
—Lo! the Sou at 


t Falls—Con 
‘eam on, Young 
e-dee-dee 


If at All—In Merry Chorus—In 


Claus—Monarch of the 


Gay and Free ?—Old, Old Song—Once in—One or 


tice te 
»ately Thro’ Another Week—Sailing—Saints’ S t 
Meee Many Thousand Geue—Blecs, — 
an o'er Me Stealing—Swedish & 


Home—Saw ye my Saviour ?—Si 
adie Song—Sunshine and Cloud—Swiss Girl—The 
the Sin 
— Me Tigt 
Dd Laugh at Care and Sorrow—We May Be Ha 
a Twilight Falls—When this Cruel War is Over Wh 
€ Golden Lamps of Heaven—Y’heave ho, 


of Birds—There’s a Green Hill Far Away—There is Dew for the Flow’ret— 


t Means this G 
en We Arrive at Home— 


My Lads—You and Me—Young May yr of 


PRICES: Paper, 50 Cents; Boards, 6O Cents; Cloth; One Dollar. Teachers and 
50 Cents, at which prices they will be furalshed tor Introduction. Send 
and receive prompt attention. Address 





Cock Robin and a —Come, All Ye Jolly Shepherds—Come Back te Erm-—Come, Holy Ghost—Come let us Join our Cheerful Son 
+t = e Aye in Providence—Cracovian Maid—Cuddle Doon—Dance on Forever—Departed Days—Depth of Mercy !—Distant Shore—Don’t Leave Your Mother, Tom—Dream Faces— 
éarts—Eden of Love—Eve’s Lamentation—Fair Land of Poland—Farewell, My Peaceful Vale—Farewell Forever—Farewell, Those Happy Hours—Father, on Thee I Call—Feast 

—Fine Old English Gentleman—Flowerets Blooming—Foot Traveler—Fox and Goose—Friends that We Never Forget—From Every Stormy Wind—Gaily Our Boat Glides—Gaily Sings 
-Bye at the Door—Good-Ni 


o—On Foot I Gaily Take my Way—On the Mountains—On Tombi 

Sea—O What Can You Tell ?—Peaceful Fold—Peace on Earth—Pierrot—Rhyme of the Rail—Ring On, 

teh Not o’er Toil and *rrou 

’ Baby Dear—Sleep, Sleep, My Darling—Sometimes I Dream—Song of the Children— 5 Fas ha Lot—S 

y Storm—The Strawberry Girl—The Sweet Sm Back the 

Time wnat Know—The Campbells Are Coming—The Distant Shore—The Flowers that Bloom ha eee te Light House—The 

e Wea 

is —Too Late ! Too Late a Tramp, Tramp !—True Love is Sweet—Uncle N Ww. 

et--Wha ?—When I Come—When Night Comes o’er the 

Wild the Night and Dark—Where Gadie Rins— Wide-Wide 

ightfall.@[Reading matter relating to Music.}] No 


School Officers, for 
Postal Card for Contents of the Several Numbers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 


gs—Come Rest in This Bosom—Come to the Meadows—Come when 


t—Good Shepherd—Grave of Bonaparte—Green Fields of America—Gum Tree Canoe—Hail! Thou 


Home—Home Again—Home, Fare Thee Well !—Home of My Childhood—Honor His Holy Name—Hot Cross Buns—How Bright 
in—I'd Offer Thee this Hand of Mine—I Gave Her a Rose—I Love Thy Kingdom, 
Golden Eventide—I Sat Beneath the Maples Old—I Saw a Ship a Sailin 
to Heaven is Gone—Judith ; Our God Alone can Save us—Land of Dreams—Landing of the Pilgrims—Last 

of Death is Breaking—Lullaby from Erminie—Majestic Sweetness—March, March—My Mar 


rd—I'll Hang My Harp on a Willow—Ilka Blade o’ Grass—I Love 
—I’ve Come Across the as Lind’s Bird Song—Jessie, the Flower of 
ight When All Was Still—Light and Rosy be Thy Slumbers—London Bridge 
nd—Mary Morrison—Meet Me by Moonlight Alone—Mid Scenes of Confusion—Mistress Santa 


Woods—Mountain Boy—Murmuring Sea—Music at Nightfall—Music of Labor—Must I Leave Thee, Paradise !—Must I Then Leave ?— Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone ?— New Hail Columbia 
Oh — vannen the Trouble I’ve Seen—Now All the Bells are ingens —Ootaner Gave a Party—Oh, Are Ye Sleepin’, M 


?—Oh, for a Thousand Tongues—Oh, Loved Italia—Oh, Sister Dear—Oh, Solemn Hour— 
River—Our Flag o’er us Waving—Our Home is on the Sea—Our Way 
us—Rose of Lucerne—Round the Corner—Row thy Boat Lightly—Safe Home at Last— 
Silently—Sing it Over—Slave Hymns: Keep Me From Sinking Down, The Lily of the 
g of the ed, My Bark—Stay, My Darling, Stay—Still So 
eart—The Bairnies Cuddle Doon at Nicht—The 
rd into His Garden Comes—The Mercy Seat—The Scout—The Tear—The 
are at Rest—This is my Dream—Thou art So Near and yet So Far—Thy Voice Is Near—’Tis God Who 
ing in the May Time—Wandering Willie—Wearing of the Green—We’ll go to the Mountains 
in—When the Boats Come Home—When the Kye Come Hame—When the 
-Wenne—Within this Sacred Dwelling—Words, Vain Words— 
f turned to Complete any Song or Hymn. e 


Examination with a view to Introduetion: Paper, 40 Cents, or 
Correspondence ts cordially inv 


Sweet pam 
ble—Silently 
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W. H. Walmsley &Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
#. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and al! 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Giasses, Opera 
and Marina Glasses, 
etc., ete. 








Illustrated Price List 
matied free to any adress, 
mention this paper in cor- 
cesponding with us 


A. W. FABER’S 


FAMOUS 
LEAD PENCILS, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
QUALITY 





THE OLDEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


ed 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761. 


PEN HOLDERS 
RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


If you cannot obtain 
these Goods at Statione 
send 30 cts. fer samples 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
645 ano 647 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER’S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 16 CTS. 





SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 











All the necessary stanourds of weights and 
Measures, in a neat, varnished, bard wood 
cabmet with lock. Should be in every school 
bwilaing, Price, $10.00 Complete. 


WILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfeld, Mass 
HANDY PAMPHLET CASE. 


USEFUL FOR 
Classifying Pam- 
. phiets, 

Keeping Sermons in, 
Saving Magazines, 
Business Catalogues, 
Filing Price Lis 
@ Librarians want it. 
Literary men need it. 
Physicians should 

have it, 

Clergymen appreci- 
te it 





a be 

Neat, Cheap and 
Handy. 

Put up two in a nest. 

me: oe case 10x 


osm = $4.50 per dons 


Pa - ae... 
Cloth sample mailed for 50 cents. 





45 cts. each. 
85 


Nims & Knight, Troy, N. Y. 


6 nadine St. 
12 Vesey St. 


F, B. BENJAMIN, .~ new yor 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
4 very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 

COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine Fon ¥ «1 me pl eypoteomernenees Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 


FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. XENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Maps, Globes, Stationery and’ Books. 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, Etc. 


School Supply and Publishing Co., 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager, 36 BOND ST., N. Y. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 
maa AR Ft Ss Cc h Ooo | a Ooo k Ss Werden 


Copyright-Date Communicate 


and condition, a oon new, shelf- W the met, complatoand Callen text 
worn or 
will make you an an ai a n t e d. a oe to subjects and co Aditions 


Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 66 & 68 Duane St., inte wedkaedaiatetian 
CHARLES De SILVER & S0 No. (G) 1102 Wee Shaovts Sen etyate. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely sc He together <0 much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise er and deligbtfuily in one year.””-—MILTON. 
Virgil, Cape, Sevens, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
. each to teachers, 1.80, 
enon: 8 oatceal and Progressive Latin Grammar : adap‘ed to the toterlinear Series of Classics. 
and to pit eer ey EE } Teachers, #1.10. 
nt’s ndar ers, Frost’s yo Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’: “chow 

antler Manesca’s Wrench Series. os 

ee" Sample age: of Interlinear: ‘free 
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Send for terms and ‘ew catalogue of all our publications. 


KINDERGARTEN ATERIAL 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co , 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


a 
WARMANSOrth Oépy. | BOOK-KEEPING. 
PRACTICAL =4«{| With Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping 
Most complete wort pebees i the aigert ot and Blanks for writing the exercises, any 
yi at ea ndaix contains words | 
Seually 2 iepronguneed. Ever: ry eepgunctation pate nee intelligent young seep 
given accords with Woreesterand Webster. Wher. | familiarize himself with Single or Double 
authorities do not agree both 5 Ste Gnenes. A large Entry Book-keeping, without a teacher, 


handsome volume. Cloth, Mor., $2.50, . . . / 
Full Mor., $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. and thus largely increase his worth to his 


WE WANT A GOOD AGENT in every town. Just | ¢mployer. . ' . 
Kind Se No com tition | Only book of and On the receipt of $1.00 we will mail the 
ne on sig every teacher, stugen book and three blanks, for either Single 

cated person. W. H. HaRnison, JR. PUB.CO., | 5 Double Entry, as may be desired. 


“is > A Dearborn St., Chicago. 
NIMS & KNIGHT, TROY, N. Y. 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Feean ion —— Resorts, and the Winter Manufacturer of 


And Whereas: Its triple train service consist- 
log of Pullman Buftet Sleepers and Chair Cars | CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 
between ‘Chicago. : 1=~ ar Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, ; 
t before start! = = + Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


Be it Resolved: 
MGCORMIDK. Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago. 127 CLINTON PLACE, 














Conventional “ Monon’ Resolutions, 
Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 





ney it is Goop PoLicy to correspo: 








ust i far & iy W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 
phe EELY Reereee Ceaticace CHFRMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

WEST TROY, N. ¥. _— Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Description prices and on application. Established, 1855. 








7 East 147TH Srrert, N. Y. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Suverior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres- 
pondence desired. 
» Mention this Jour- 
_ NAL. 


_ EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEw YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 














Colleges, 
Schools ana 
Laboratories, 


fae bas at thek lowest prices, 
Su: plied wns e goods P som 
aaces, & wet in , x F 








5628 ARCH STREET, ip ll 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
@~ ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 





ANDREWS M’F’C CoO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD 





less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 19 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Bts., San Francisco. 
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BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 
"adic Bulldias, 3 BOSTON. sr. aun miny. 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


























BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDRY. 
and Tin for Churches, For larger salaries, or ch locati 
Fi etc, address Teachers’ Co-operative pr nny 170 
State Street, Chicago, Ill., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 
ae eS 
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n . A = ont by JonN WoopDHsULL. 
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emntey See ener of Nat. Sci. in Sey Paltz, N. 

pease 1 ool. Printed by the Cyclostyle. 
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‘THE best reason on earth why a teacher shou'd 

be humble is, because his school will get along 
very well without him when he retires, and perkaps 
better. Noone man is needed any great length of 
time in any one place unless he imparts power. 





HE teacher, who resists the current of educa- 
tional thought, is as foolish as the old woman 
who tried to keep the tide from coming into her 
house, by sweeping out the water with her old 
broom. The water came in, but the old woman 
got out. 





[ is devoutly to be wished that the days of ‘‘ the 
political superintendent” were numbered, but 
it is not the case. He is in full power in many 
Places. In one city we have a doctor who can- 
hot get enough practice to make ends meet, but who 
has “influence” enough to get an appointment to 
superintend the schools. 

Is it not a shame that this is true? 

In others a lawyer with too few cases to 
make a living gets the coveted place. He pre- 
tends to superintend the schools; he does nothing of 
the kind. The board of education (if they appoint 
him) have given him the place in order that he may 
make a living on money devoted for educational 
purposes. 

Is it not a shame that such things can bet 

If the matter were sifted as it ought to be, there 


would be a smell of something rotten in a gcod 
many places. 

We say, down with political superintendents 
everywhere! 





[" is a most significant and encouraging sign that 

the prominent illustration in the Century for 
September is that of a teacher. The day is coming 
when the worth of those who train the mind of the 
youth of our country will be recognized. Mr. 
Edward Thring was an English teacher, the head 
master of Uppingham school. He has been recog- 
nized in England and in this country asa man 
endowed with power in comprehendivg and solving 
educational problems. His address to the Minne- 
sota teachers thrilled all who read it; there was 
feeling in it. 

But why is Mr. Thring singled out? Because he 
thought about his work as he worked. And every 
teacher who follows his example will surely make 
an advance. The reason why teaching stays so in 
the background is because so few do anything but 
grind. Teachers, the fault is not in our stars, but 
in ourselves. 





‘Hat President Eliot condemns examinations 
will arouse renewed attention to the loss of 


136 | time and loss of interest on the part of children and 


youth, as well as the belittling of the teacher's 
work. It takes time to remove old ideas from the 
minds of people. They have been so Jong accus- 
tomed to consider that the object of going to school 
was the acquirement of knowledge, that when the 
proper end—education—is put before them, they are 
confused. As a city superintendent lately said, ‘* If 
I do not examine the pupils, how shall I know that 
my teachers have done their duty?” And this is in 
the nineteenth century ! 





PITTSBURG has a novelty in education—a Catho- 

lic public schoo]. It occupies four rooms, each 
one of which contains fifty pupils, and is in charge 
of nuns. In the same building, separated only by a 
narrow hallway, is a Protestant public schoo), in 
charge of a Catholic principal, with three assistants, 
teaching fifty-one pupils. One Catholic, who had 
been sending his children to the Protestant school, 
recently said, ‘‘ My daughter went to a school where 
they had Protestant services every morning, which 
consisted of reading a chapter from the Bible,and the 
recital of the Lord's praycr. If she arrived too late 
for these services, she got a black mark.” The 
Catholics of Pittsburg claim that they have a right 
to use school-houses for instruction in their doc- 
trines, since the board of education has granted the 
use of these buildings for Protestant Sunday-schools. 
The issue is joined, and we shall watch with inter- 
est the result. It cannot be denied that in a multi- 
tude of places echools have been both opened and 
closed with Protestant religious exercises, and the 
argument used in favor of such cxercises bas been 
that the community was with very few exceptions 
Protestant, and demanded it. The early New Eng- 
land public school was professedly religious, the 
Bible and catechism being for some time almost the 
enly text-books. As immigrants increased, the 
number of unbelievers in Protestant doctrines 
increased, so that now the conditions of religious 
belief are greatly changed from what they once 
were. It is evident that if it is right in a Protestant 
community to introduce Protestant exercises in a 
public school, it is also proper in a Catholic commu- 
nity to use Catholic ceremonies. No one can deny 
the truth of this proposition. But how about a 
mixed community? The general answer to this 
question is to take out all religious exercises and 
teaching from the schools, and make them agnostic. 
But there are thousands of both Catholics and Pro- 








estants who say that the moment this is done they 
will withdraw their support from the public school. 
They demand that their children shall receive a 
Christian education. This question is before the 
American people, and will be answered as the 
majority direct. What this majority will say, in 
our opinion, we shall try to point out in a future 
issue. 





fT OW to teach morals in the public schools with- 

out the Bible, Christianity or the Church is 
an unsolved problem that we fear will remain un- 
solved for many days to come. What is morality? 
Who prescribes what is right? Custom, hereditary 
instinct, laws, or the Bible? Let us have some light 
on this question. Has Herbert Spencer proved bis 
point in his recent article on ‘‘ The Ethics of Kant,” 
in the August Popular Science Monthly ? The whole 
theory of morals is under the fire of hundreds of 
intellectual Gatling guns, and no intelligent teacher 
will fail to become thoroughly informed and settled 
in this most important subject. 





W ILE systems of teaching in the New World 
are under discussion, the Old World is not 
altogether quiet. The National Union of Elemen- 
tary Teachers of England recently presented a 
petition to the * Honorable Commons of Great 
Britain and Lreland,” praying them to enact: 


1.—That the system of ‘‘ payment by results” should 
be abolished, as injurious to education, and incapable of 
being adapted to it. 

2.—That the education department should be assisted 
by a consultative council in preparing any modifications 
of the existing system, ahd any future alterations of the 
code, and that teachers should be adequately repre- 
sented on such council. 

8.—That teachers should be allowed full liberty to 
classify their scholars according to their attainments and 
abilities, and to use the most intelligent methods of 
teaching. 

4.—That the inspection of schools should be conducted 
by persons who possess a knowledge of the theory and 
practice of education, and have had adequate practical 
experience of the work of teaching in elementary 
schools. 

5.—That the work of the local authorities charged 
with the duty of enforcing attendance at school should 
be made effective. 

6.—That the duty of granting certificates to teachers 
should be vested in a council, consisting of representa- 
tives of the education department, of the universities, 
and of the teaching profession, and that in future the 
annual endorsements on teachers’ certificates should be 
abolished. 

7.—That a scheme of superannuation for teachers 
should be provided to enable managers to keep up the 
efficiency of the school staff by the retirement of aged 
and incapacitated teachers. 

8.—That additional pecuniary help should be given to 
schools which are necessarily small, to enable them to 
provide an efficient staff and suitable school appliances. 


It will be seen that there is much here that might 
be asked of many of our boards. It will be noticed 
that they ask that full liberty shouid be given to 
the teachers and managers of schools to classify the 
scholars according to their abilities and attainmentr, 
and that the work of inspection should be conducted 
by persons who have a practical experience and 
knowledge of school work. New York and Brook- 
lyn boards will especially notice that they say that 
the granting of teachers’ certificates by a govern- 
ment department, and the annual marking of them 
by the government inspectors, place teachers en- 
tirely in the power of the education department; 
educational zeal is thereby destroyed, and the full 
benefit which might be derived from practical pro- 
fessional experience is to a large extent lost. Noth- 
ing truer was ever said; it is wat the JoUKNAL has 
een advocating for years, 
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THE PROBLEM, MANUAL TRAINING. 








Prof. Felix Adler, who is the head of the society for 
ethical culture, which (under his direction) has made a 
careful experiment in manual training in its school, 
gave an address in Worcester, Mass., with the above 
title. Among other things he said : 

I don’t believe the best method in the world will re- 
place a good teacher. A good teacher will achieve good 
results under any method. But we must compare the 
good teacher with a poor method, and the same with a 
good one. 

Mr. Marble would have moral and physical training 
brought in incidentally, but we are aiming at a har- 
monious development ; he says this is ideal and unat- 
tainable. He would have us limit ourselves to the in- 
tellect, but the same argument applies here. 

I have never liked the term ‘‘ Manual Training,” be- 
cause it lays too much stress on the industrial element. 
I like better the term ‘ Creative Method.” In our 
schools the children draw from the model, and then 
model from it. 

It is a very curious fact that one very deficient in 
usual learning succeeds wonderfully in the shop 
and modeling room, Success there is salvation ; it re- 
stores their self-respect, and that half wins the battle. 

The shop is a recreation to the children ; we punish 
them by forbidding them to enter it. 

What is the kindergarten system? Dr. Dickenson said 
the ‘‘word system” had given place to the “ object 
system.” Now the kindergarten starts on this ‘‘ object 
system ” as its foundation ; the child is not only to see 
and handle the object, but create the object ; this is the 
principle of the kindergarten. 

We do more than give hand training ; we endeavor to 
work completely ; we go through the field of animal life ; 
for example, they take an oyster, each child having 
one, and studying it for weeks, the idea being to teach 
minute observation. 


(These are only portions of a very brilliant and interesting ad- 
dress.) 


+ 
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LIGHT AND AIR ; LET THEM IN! 


Now is just the time to think of these best gifts of 
God. Light! Magnificent light! Who can appreciate 
their benefits? Air, pure, cool air! Coming to us always 
the same mixture of nitrogen and oxygen, it brings 
health and mental action. Open the east windows on a 
clear, cool morning of September, and let the sunlight 
in, bathing you all over in its rays. Throw the head 
back, put your hands on your sides, and open your 
mouth and slowly take in copious draughts of the invig- 
orating gas. The blood in the lungs catches the oxygen 
and carries it to every part of the body, where it enters 
muscles, tissues, bones, and nerves. This oxygen soon 
becomes a part of you. If you should carefully weigh 
yourself before and after such inspirations, you would 
discover that you had gained in weight. But how much 
more in feelings! How delicious! If you go from a 
morning bath of water into a morning bath of sunlight 
and air, you ought to feel likeaking. It is your own 
fault if you do not. Water, light, air! Blessed trinity. 
God is in them, and when you take them in you take 
divine influences into yourselves. Your body becomes 
a dwelling-place for all good and pure spirits and im- 
pulses. You cannot go very far away if you start the 
day baptized and consecrated and absolved by God’s 
messengers and servants, Saint Water, Saint Air, and 
Saint Sunshine, 
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THE TEACHER'S WORK. 





The teacher will see that his work divides itself into 
three parts : 

(1) Interesting the pupils to acquire information. 

(2) Furnishing them appropriate information. 

(3) Giving opportunity, and encouraging expression. 

First, The teacher must look with the right spirit upon 
a young child, This is what Jesus exemplified to his 
disciples when he refused to have the little children sent 
away. So the teacher must feel: ‘Let the children 
come around me ; I am pleased to see them ; I will make 
them happy.” 

But more is meant. Here is a world of curious things 
around the child—they must be pointed out; they must 
be brought into his possession, &c., to speak, The great 
power is the power to interest ; this is the power of the 
orator, the lecturer, the writer. Let the teacher aim to 


be very skillful to interest. Some teachers feel that the 
pupil ought to come to school, ought to be interested, 
ought to sit still, ought to get lessons, &c. This is a 
wrong conception of things. 





SECOND. The teacher must see what is really desirable 
to know in the field of knowledge. It will be seen to 
group itself under these heads: (1) People. (2) Things. 
(3) The bedy. (4) The world. (5) Our Maker. 

The child’s conception of the former passes into his- 
tory, of the next into physics, of the next into physiology, 
&c., of the next into geography and geology, of the last 
into religion. Something of each of these must be 
known by the child ; by concentric circles he will widen 
out year by year. 

THIRD. There are many modes of expression and there 
is a strict relation of expression to development. 
Among the important modes of expression, are language, 
drawing, making, modeling, painting, gesture, music. 
Here is the field for methods; the pupil learns some. 
thing; he must express himself. How? This is the 
teacher’s art. He must reiterate in order to deepen the 
impression. 

Let the teacher look at this subject from the stand- 
point here taken, and he will see his work rises to the 
dignity of a profession. 





AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 


Commencing with the last number in September we 
shall publish each month a supplement of four pages, 
during the entire school year. The first published will 
be : 

How To Keep OrpER. By James L. HvuaGues, In- 
spector of schools, Toronto, Canada, September and 
October. 

How TO TRAIN THE Memory. By R. H. QUICK, 
Author of ‘‘ Education<1 Theories.” November. 

TEMPERAMENT IN EDUCATION. By JEROME ALLEN. 
Author ‘“‘ Mind Studies,” etc. December. 

The rest of the course will be announced. This most 
valuable addition to the SCHOOL JOURNAL, will be fur- 
nished free to all our subscribers. We feel certain they 
will appreciate the gift and reciprocate by assisting us 
to increase the number who get inspiration and knowl- 
edge from our pages. 


~ 
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Pror. JOHN M. GREEN, who has been elected to the 
principalship of the New Jersey State Normal School, 
and whose principalship at Long Branch has been 
marked by the building up of one of the most thorough- 
ly equipped and successful schools in the state, is well- 
known as an earnest, practical friend of the ‘‘ New Ed- 
ucation.” His report as chairman of committee at the 
last session of the New Jersey Teachers’ Association, 
gave an admirable exposition of the purpose and princi- 
ples of manual training, and presented forcible argu- 
ments for its introduction into all schools. We congrat- 
ulate the progressive teachers of New Jersey upon this 
selection from their ranks for this important position. 
It is easy to make a normal school into an academy ; it 
is hard to make a normal school what it onght to be and 
what it might be. We believe Prof. Green will be able 
to make the drill in text-book knowledge the small half 
of the work done at Trenton, and the theory and prac- 
tice of education—the large half. 


~~ 








Ir has been noticeable that during the past month the 
teachers have been buying educational books and plan- 
ning out their work. There is quite a professional air to 
this, and it is apparent that a great change has taken 
place. Among the most persistent searchers for such 
books are the Catholic *‘ Sisters.” Quiet, unobtrusive 
but earnest, they allow no new book to escape their at- 
tention. The private schools are beginning to wake up 
at last. But the public school teachers of this city and 
Brooklyn are certainly very indifferent. A few men 
and women have exhibited a devotion to their work in 
all the dark past years ; they still remain faithful. They 
inspect every new book and consider whether it will 
help them in their work. But where are the great ma- 
jority? How many of the 5000 public school teachers 
will come in the school year 1888-9 to inspect our collec- 
tion of pedagogical works, that stand open free to them? 

Now of the Catholic teachers in schools, where every 
pupil pays for his tuition, and where the pay of the 
teacher is usually solely his or her board and clothes, a 
very large proportion are owners of books, and subscrib- 
ers to the JOURNAL and INsTITUTE. Of those who teach 
in the public schools, and are handsomely paid, this is 
true of only a very small proportion. Why is this? We 
leave it for the teachers of Brooklyn and New York to 
ponder upon. 





= 

THE presence of Supt. Poland, of Jersey City, was re 
marked upon at the New York State Association meg. 
ing. That he had left New York State and yet was jn. 
terested in New York educationics (may we?) was con- 
sidered noticeable. But why? True when Miss Smith 
marries she has no more interest in educational paper, 
and topics, and so of Mr. Smith too. But there are me, 
who enter upon teaching because they feel interested jp 
education ; they will continue to feel this interest even 
though they become superintendents. Such is Mr, po. 
land. We are glad to see his salary is made $3,500 ; jh 
deserves it. 





ProF. EDWARD Brooks said many very sensibje 
things in his paper on manual training (see Jovryy; 
August 25), but one argument he makes is as strong for 
as it is-against it.” Could Shakespeare have written fine; 
dramas if he had had “a munual training course”? The 
answer expected is, “‘Of course not; because no finer 
could have been written.” But is this the way to trea 
the question? Suppose Shakespeare had had but one 
leg. We might ask : : 

‘Could he have written better dramas with two 
legs ?” 

“Be.” 

** Therefore, two legs are not needed by man.” 

Again, Abraham Lincoln did not know Latin andj 
Greek, and we ask : 

‘‘Could he have been a better president if he had 
known Latin and Greek ?” 

** No,” &ce. 

‘‘ Therefore,” &c. 

Here we floor the classic teachers in the same way the 
manual training men are floored. 

The true way to look at itis this. We need to know 
ways to express ourselves. Making, creating, &c., are 
ways of expression; hence they are to be in educa- 
tion. 





++ 


THE present board of education of New York City 
have a bigger task before them than has fallen to the 
lot of any preceding board. The people are demanding 
changes in the management of the schools, and changes 
have gotto be made. Some of this board see the gravity 
of the situation; some members see nothing in the 
present movement except an attack on the city superin- 
tendent. This shows their weakness and incapacity, 
We advise them to cast overboard the examining system. 
If they do not it will go of itself, and then they will get 
no credit. 

Plan the gathering and instructing of the teacher 
in the science of education. 

Here are a few subjects that relate to pedagogy, and 
that may be studied for years. Good men should ex- 
pound them. 

The perceptive powers ; modes of cultivation. 

The conceptive power ; its cultivation ; its relation to 
language. 

The power of judgment, how cultivated. 

The province of the imagination. 

The cultivation of motives, the condition of their ac- 
tion, their relation to character. 

The training of the child to freedom. 

What rewards and what punishments? 

What knowledge is most important to be known? 

Relation of expression to development. 

Relation of construction to comprehension. 

The board may well set themselves to the task of con- 
sidering how to bring such subjects before the teachers. 
The teacher of the near future must have exact peda- 
gogical knowledge. 

Among the great needs of the great city of New York 
are a sufficient number of genuine high schools. Three 
for boys and three for girls are greatly needed. Why 
cannot the board of education provide for these needs’ 
There are able men among the teachers who could build 
up splendid schools, such men as J. T. Boyle, W. F, 
Hudson, T. G. Williamson, A. J. Whiteside, Geo. White, 
W. C. Hess, J. G. McNary, H. C. Litchfield, for exam- 
ple. There are twenty good names from which selec- 
tions could be made. There should be one year and two 
year courses. Let us have some high schovls in this 
city ; but they must be genwine ones; an extended 
grammar school course will not do. 


A aoop thing for the board of education of this city 
to do would be to change the titles of the schools now 
called “ grammar” schools to ‘advanced schools.” 4* 
there is no grammar in them, why call them 
names? . 
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THESE are memorable days. An army numbering 
upwards of ten million is mustering and preparing to 
charge on a foe that has been the greatest foe the human 
race has ever had! And yet, very little is ever said in 
the papers about the conflict that is sure to occur! In 
this very city, this tenth of September, nearly one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand of this army have been enlisted, 
and are being put into orderly array. 

They are the pupils in our public schools ; they come 
willingly from their homes; they cheerfully assemble 
and join heartily in the assault that is to be made upon 
ignorance. As Mrs. Sangster so very charmingly puts 
it in her verses : 

GOING TO SCHOOL. 
There’s an army that musters its legions, 
And marches to roli-call each day ; 
And happy and blest are the regions 
Which lie in that army’s bright way. 
They troop over hillock and hollow, 
They spring across brooklet and pool, 
And gaily and cheerily follow 
The summons which bids them to school. 


By thousands the army is numbered, 
Its soldiers as fresh as the morn; 
Not one is by sorrow encum bered, 
Not one is by care over-borne. 
At decimals sometimes they stumble, 
And sometimes by verbs are perplexed ; 
And the proudest grows sadden and humbled 
When a question is passed to the next. 


But forgot at the briefest vacations 
Are problems and puzzles and prose, 
The grief of the stern conjugation 
That late was a fountain of woes ; 
And the army goes back to its duty 
The hour that playtime is done, 
Resplend nt in love and in beauty, 
Unmatched ‘neath the light of the sun. 


They gather, this wonderful army, 
In field and in grove and in street ; 
Their voices are music to charm me, 
So ringing and eager and sweet. 
Their cheeks are as red as a cherry, 
Their eyes are as pure as the day, 
And the sound of their marching is merry 
Wherever they pass on their way. 


There are people forever a-sighing, 
And saying the world is all wrong; 

But somehow their doubts take to flying, 
At sight of this wonderful throng. 

The world may be clouded and weary, 
Of trouble and toil may be full ; 

But at least there is hope where the cheery 
Dear children are going to school. 





New YorK State teachers will remember that boards 
of education may authorize industrial training in the 
schools, according to the law passed by the last legisla- 
ture. There will be found soon in every number of this 
paper some valuable lessons in manual training ; these 
will be practical and can be introduced into any school. 


oe 
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Supt. CRAWFORD, of Tidioute, Pa., has had built a 
shop, 30 by 50 feet, and an annex, 24 by 30 feet, for in- 
dustrial teaching. This is but one of many buildings 
that are either built or planned to be built. It shows 
that industrial education is making a beginning at least. 
Now for skill and brains to direct it. There will be lots 
of mistakes made. 





“HELPS FOR TEACHERS” is the name of a handsome 
catalogue of teachers’ books issued by. E. L. KELLOGG 
& Co., of New York City. They have printed 105,000 
copies since July, 1886. It has 100 pages and is the most 
complete descriptive catalogue of teachers’ books ever 
issued. Every work of importance is here briefly 
described. They are grouped under Science and Art of 
Teaching, History of Education, Primary Education, 
etc, A remarkable feature is the appearance of new 
books at a steady rate: ‘‘ Industrial Education,” ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Psychology,” ‘The Grube Method,” ‘‘ Applica- 
tion of Kindergarten Ideas” are among the later themes. 
There is good hope that teaching will become a profession 
from the earnestness with which education is discussed 
in its many aspects. If it ever does it will be because 
the teacher studies his work as the physician, the lawyer, 

This catalogue cannot but aid every teacher to select 
works on education. It will be sent for six cents by 
applying to the publishers, and we hope every reader 
Will invest that amount and see what.works are issued 
on education at all events, We are firm believers in the 
Power of books to aid the teacher to teach well. Every 
teacher should accumulate a library of books on the prin- 
ciples and practice of education ; he should know what 
je masters of his art have said and done, We, there- 





AN IDEAL PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


By Mary E. CarpWILL, New Albany, Ind. 
I. 

A few years ago, a frequently discussed topic in edu- 
cational matters was, “‘Ought high schools to form apart 
of our public school system?” These discussions were 
to a great extent fruitless,in respect to the special point at 
which they aimed, yet they, without doubt, had the best 
results in awakening general, intelligent, and effective 
interest in what is, and what ought to be, taught in our 
public schools. What should be taught, not how much, 
is now the leading question. But while the view of 
public school education is thus enlarged, and the funda- 
mental truths of education itself are more likely to be 
reached, there is still a general dimness of vision in 
regard to the only legitimate end of state education ; 
and the processes towards that end are consequently very 
halting and imperfect. 

The excellent kindergarten system, now so widely 
adopted, seerms to have furnished solutions for many 
previous perplexities concerning the first steps in a child’s 
education. And it is probably safe to say that any im- 
provements needed in this natural system, will be 
naturally brought about. Its predominant purpose, to 
develop the thinking and reasoning faculties of children, 
is the truest and wisest that can be conceived. And 
when we remember it includes a training of the eye, 
the hand, and other members of the human body, an 
ideal of primary instruction seems to have been almost 
if not quite attained. 

But after the kindergarten stage is passed and an 
elementary knowledge of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic is acquired, the question of a regular curriculum 
becomes, for the first time, important, 


THE NEED OF A GOOD CURRICULUM, 


And at this stage, the essential work of the public 
schools is the subject which calls for more considera- 
tion than is given it at the present time. The people 
pay taxes which the state expends in building school- 
houses, hiring teachers, etc., not that the country may 
be filled with learned men and women, or with skilled 
artisans, but simply and only to prepare boys and girls 
for good citizenship. It cannot be insisted on too strongly 
nor too often, that the state educates children, not for 
the children’s sake especially, but for its own sake—to 
defend itself from the supreme danger of ignorance, to 
make its members worthy and law abiding and fit them 
for the exercise of their powers as sovereigns of a free 
state; in short, to cultivate a true and intelligent patriot- 
ism. 

It is in the grammar schools, that the special training 
of citizens should begin. And it is in these schools such 
a training should be made as complete as possible, 
because the education of the majority of children ends 
there. It is, therefore, the curriculum of these schools 
which demands most serious attention. 

The ordinary studies now pursued in intermediate 
schools are important and necessary, but, in public 
schools at least, they have no rightful claim to the chief 
places. Moreover, if they were relegated to their proper 
positions as subordinates, they would doubtless be much 
more effective in the production of good results. They 
would be more effective, because they would have a 
more decisive aim, and because the shorter time given to 
them would compel attention chiefly to the mcst essen- 
tial parts of the different subjects. And before proceed- 
ing to what seems to be naturally the leading elements 
in an ideal public school curriculum, a few words in 
regard to what should be its minor or subordinate ele- 
ments will not be out of place. 


ARITHMETIC. 


At present a vast amount of time is given to practical 
arithmetic with no adequate result. In an exact science 
a thorough, theoretic knowledge is very necessary, and 
is perhaps the chief end to be striven for; and it is 
probably safe to say that, in arithmetic, only such and 
so many practical examples should be made use of as 
are necessary to illustrate and make impressive the 
theory. And the examples given should be absolutely 
practical, especially those which are difficult to work. 
To compel children to spend hours at examples which 
are but little else than detestable puzzles, is a waste of 
time and a cruelty which calls for the intervention of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Children. And as a means for the discipline of the mind 
such examples are wholly unnecessary, if not entirely 
profitless. Mental arithmetic which encourages quick- 
ness and concentration of thought, and the more direct 
use of the reasoning faculties affords a much more satis- 


factory, as well as a more natural, mental discipline for 
a child, 

An illustration of time wasted in the study of practical 
arithmetic lately came under the writer’s notice. And 
it probably represents so common a condition of things, 
that its introduction here will seem almost superfluous. 
A country boy, eighteen or nineteen years of age, studi- 
ous and of average mental ability, and who has been 
attending the schools in his district ever since he became 
old enough to do so, has not yet finished his text-book 
on practical arithmetic. To be sure in a country school 
with indifferent or poor teachers and a yearly term of 
six months or less, great progress in any study cannot 
be expected. Yet a hint of the principal difficulty in 
this particular case was obtained from the boy himself, 
when he innocently said he sometimes forgot, in the long 
interval between the terms, much that he had previously 
learned, and the same ground had to be gone over again 
and again. Imagine a child’s forgetting either that two 
and two make four, or how to show in figures that they 
do so. Is there not something radically wrong when in 
an exact sciencé, principles and ;rocesses once learned 
are liable to be forgotten? There is no question that 
what may be termed a business knowledge of arithmetic, 
at least, ought to be learned in our intermediate schools, 
but it should be learned thoroughly and rapidly. Rapid- 
ity of advancement from one step to another in arith- 
metic, if not absolutely essential, is of the greatest help 
in the acquisition of a clear sense of the connection and 
mutual dependence existing between the different prin- 
ciples. And in most cases this rapidity in advancement 
will not be found inconsistent with thoroughness. In 
all studies it is well to remember that there is danger of 
mental drudgery begetting mental sloth, and the per- 
ceptions, of children in particular, can, and ought to be, 
trained in quickness. 

GRAMMAR. 

Grammar is a science too complex and difficult to be 
thoroughly understood by children. It is, therefore, a 
woeful waste of time to attempt to teach, in the lower 
schools at least, any other than the simplest and most 
essential grammatical definitions, rules, and principles. 
Every person of intelligence now realizes that the correct 
use of language is learned most effectually, and, as far 
as the practical application of the knowledge is con- 
cerned, almost wholly in two ways, viz.: constant associ- 
ation with those who speak correctly and an acquaint- 
ance with the best literature. A recent writer on this 
subject has suggested a plan at once simple and easily 
carried out, and from which the best results might 
reasonably be expected. It is one which has doubtless 
often been used by good teachers, though I think it is by 
no means a common plan. It is that children should 
not only be required to read aioud in the class-room, 
but should also have read to them by their teachers, 
selections from the best works in English literature. In 
this way their ears would be trained to the niceties of 
the English language and incorrect, uncouth, and inele- 
gant expressious could scarcely fail to become in some 
degree repulsive, even to the most heedless. But the 
absolute and direct advantages to be obtained from an 
early and continued study of English literature are so 
many a book would be required to set them forth, and 
therefore, the reference to grammatical benefits alone 
must suffice here. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Much of the time now given to history is probably 
wasted. Short, animated discussion by teacher and 
pupils of historical facts and conditions, the constant 
use of an atlas for reference, and the creation and recep- 
tion of a clear, picturesque impression which shall be 
lasting, may be regarded as the best means and results 
of children’s study of history. 

An atlas should be placed on every desk, by the side 
of the dictionary, and like the latter, be considered as a 
book necessary for constant reference. Globes and maps 
are essential apparatus in every well-equipped school- 
room. Map-drawing, to a limited extent, is no doubt 
profitable. But it is questionable, whether geography, 
as commonly taught from a text-book, should forma 
regular and continuous part of a grammar school course ; 
certainly a great deal of time may be, and probably is, 
spent upon this study without anything like equivalent 
results. 

SCIENCE. 

Natural science, if properly taught, is, in all of its 
branches, among the most important and effective means 
for the intellectual development of children. But to be 
properly taught, technical terms should be made as 
incidental as possible and text-books regarded purely as 
supplementary, while the main objects striven for 
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should be the cultivation of children’s powers of obser- 
vation, and their love for beauty in nature. 

If drawing and music are added, the list of subordi- 
nate studies in an ideal grammar school curriculum will 
be complete. 

NEEDED CHANGES, 

To recapitulate : much less time than is now thought 
necessary might be given with better results to arithme- 
tic, geography, and history, by confining attention to 
most essential. points, and making these permanently 
impressive. Grammar and orthography for the most 
part may best be treated as purely practical studies to be 
learned through use in speaking, in reading and hearing 
read selections from the classics of English literature, and 
in written compositions. Natural science not only calls 
for an honorable place, but requires for its best effects to 
be taught in the simplest, most interesting,and practical 
way. Drawing and music have now become almost 
essential as they add to the usefulness and attractiveness 
of the schools. 

In teaching all of these subordinate studies, as well 
as in the principal ones, yet to be mentioned, one over- 
ruling, accepted fact should be constantly kept in mind: 
viz., the natural and not the forced development of the 
child’s mind is the proper desideratum, An extreme 
and unnatural strain of the memory in the acquisition 
of facts, or a too great demand upon partially devel- 
oped intellectual powers will almost inevitably lead to a 
permanent weakening of the abused faculties. 

In other words, from an ideal point of view, each 
lesson, each step in the intellectual training of children, 
must result in positive growth of mind. 





PRACTICAL INSTITUTE WORK FROM THE 
DAKOTA STATE INSTITUTE. 





There is much that is really good in the Syllabus of 
Institute Work, prepared under the supervision of the 
superintendent of Dakota schools. For example, under 
arithmetic we find the following topics of work to be 
actually done: Actual measure of floor, walls, ceiling, 
doors, windows, etc. Cost of plastering, carpeting, 
wainscoting, papering, painting, glazing, etc., with 
above measure. Measure of land surfaces, as neighbor- 
ing fields, yard, etc. Cost of fencing, plowing, seeding, 
harvesting same areas. Measure of capacity of grain 
boxes, bins, cellars, cisterns, haystacks, mounds, etc ; 
values of different commodities contained in same. 
Making and footing of quite extensive bills of commodi- 
ties in domestic use, as flour, feed, hardware, lumber, 
coal, ete. Practice upon fractions and computations 
shown to be necessary by preceding work. In spelling 
the exercises consist in the writing of bills and receipts 
of orders, checks, drafts, aud. warrants of due-bills and 
the various forms of notes and contract forms. Under 
language the work includes analysis of a subject, de- 
velopment of an outline, ten-minute composition exer. 
cises on same, correction of compositions, enlargement, 
condensation, comparison of styles, rewriting of cor- 
rected compositions, instructions in letter writing, and 
letters written upon given topics. General topics in- 
clude care of school property and improvement of school- 
room reports and records, how to ascertain attendance, 
absence, averages and per cent. of, definite ways and 
means of self improvement. Hygiene is discussed un 
der the heads of rules of hygiene for care of hands, feet 
teeth, ears, entire body, with special aim to the practice 
of cleanliness, use and care of the eyes, direction of light, 
natural and artificial shades, print, color, duration of 
periods of use and rest, diseases of the eye caused by 
neglect of above, systematic muscular exercise, practica, 
calisthenics, use and limitations of same, injurious foods 
and improper eating, use and effects of irritants, stimu- 
lants, and narcotics. 

The criticism on the foregoing outline seems to us to 
be that there is too much of the academic, and too little 
of the professional work, too much of what and too little 
of the how and why. This may be necessary in Dakota, 
where the teachers may be poorly prepared in the knowl- 
edge of the subjects they are to teach, but three or four 
good normal schools in different parts of the territory 
would soon rectify this difficulty. The ideal institute is 
seldom held. There yet seems to be a quite universal 
conviction that teachers need to be told by oral instruc- 
tion what is better told in our best text-books. We 
hardly see why teachers should be brought together and 
told how to measure land surfaces, to make out bills of 
sale, to write receipts and notes, to apply rules of hy- 
giene, and to know the use and effectsof stimulants. If 
any body of young people come together with the ex- 
peotation of teaching, not knowing these subjects, one 





week’s work of instruction will not help the matter very 
much. For, if they are ignorant of these things, it is to 
be supposed they are equally ignorant of a thousand 
other things just as important. We should speedily 
come to the time when teachers assembled in an insti- 
tute should be expected to know those things which are 
matters of common knowledge, and are parts of the in- 
tellectual furniture of all well-informed people. We 
have drilled enough, more than enough, on text-book 
subjects in our teachers’ institutes, no matter where they 
are held, whether in Dakota, Delaware, New York, or 
Massachusetts. There may bea few of our readers who 
will say, ‘‘ What shall be substituted in their place?” 
If the columns of the ScHOOL JOURNAL have not, time 
and time again, pointed out what these things are, they 
have been filled to no purpose. For, if there is any one 
thing we are commissioned to preach, it is the doctrine 
of education. And education does not mean the same 
as information. We fear that many teachers spend 
valuable time at institutes in learning by oral lessons 
what they can just as well, and perhaps better, 
obtain in the quietness of their own homes, 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of tms iepartment is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of tavse who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with, the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 





SCHOOL-ROOM DIFFICULTIES, 





The Great Teacher, as he undertook his mighty work, 
found he was surrounded by a mob of people who 
wanted bread. In the midst of those wonderful para- 
bles his eye would see some man struggling through the 
crowd towards him, and whose greeting would be, 
‘* Master, some bread.” He could well say, ‘‘ The poor 
ye will have with you always.” The teacher of every 
humble school can say, ‘‘ Perplexities and difficulties I 
have with me always.” While she is hearing the lesson 
about Africa, a pupil is seen slyly reaching for an apple 
in a studious neighbor’s desk. This is but a sample of 
the troubles that meet the teacher in her efforts. 

Now can these difficulties be removed? We aver that 
they can, every one of them. Not that the seeds of evil 
are exterminated, but as the farmer diligently stirs the 
ground to keep down the weeds, so the teacher prevents 
the seeds from germinating. There is no patent 
method of managing; but the skill, patience, good 
nature, ingenuity, earnestness, and authority of the 
teacher will work wonders. What are these difficulties ? 

1, Noise with feet. Some pupils’ feet are ever in mo- 
tion. I once put down a carpet ina school-room for 
young ladies; one wore a hole through it in a month. 
Have a mat and scraper at the door, and have the sand 
and mud brushed off ; have the room swept every day. 
Then give attention to those who make a noise and who 
do not. By complimenting these you can do a great 
deal towards removing the difficulty. ‘‘John, I am 
glad to see you take so much pains not to make any 
noise with your feet.” 

2. Noise with books and slates. The slates can be cov- 
ered with cloth; some teachers have no slates used ; 
paper is employed. But if slates are used, the same 
course must be taken as with the trouble arising from 
reoving the feet. ‘John, I thank you for taking such 
pains with your slate.” 

8. Noise from studying out loud. Call a pupil to you 

who studies out loud, and whisper softly and pleasantly 
in his ear, ‘‘ You forget you study out loud ; try now.” 
Look in bis direction often and very encouragingly. 
Again, ask a pupil in the vicinity of such a pupil to 
touch him when he is noisy. The same remarks as 
in the two preceding paragraphs will help matters very 
much. Tell them that it is said “‘ that only in the back- 
woods schools there is studying out loud,” and that you 
do not wish your school to be called a ‘ backwood 
school.” 
. 4. Whispering. Zou can soon see who whispers too 
much. You will be wise not to forbid it. It is not a 
crime ; it is an inconvenience only. Call up John and 
say to him, ‘‘Try not to speak again to your neighbors 
for an hour.” Allow a little space between classes, not 
for whispering, that is a bad plan, but for resting, sing- 
ing, opening of windows, etc. Let those whisper, then, 
who wish. And then say, ‘‘ Now for quiet and stud 
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5. Idle ones. Contrive to have every one employed. 
Put up @ program in plain sight; one part for recita- 
tions, one part for studies, See that the “ first class,” 








for example, who should study arithmetic according to 
the program, are studying it before you begin with the 
recitation. 

6. No lessons. You will have pupils come into a clagg 
and say, “‘ I have no lesson.” Do not spend any time jp 
discussing why and wherefore at that time. It is partly 
your fault. Make a rule for yourself that no pupil mug 
come in with an excuse like that. If some were absent yes. 
terday, watch them as they come in, and see that they 
find where the lesson is, and study it, then and there. 
When you are ready to dismiss your class, then arrange 
for the study that has been neglected. 

7. Vicious pupils, This number is a small one; but 
they may be increased if painsis nottaken. Don’t make 
a mistake and class idle, fun-loving boys as “‘ bad boys,” 
Say it often with pride, ‘‘ There are no bad boys in this 
school.” If a boy thinks you think he is bad, he will try 
to be so. Don’t be afraid of your bad boy. I had a 
pupil that was the son of a butcher, and was called “ the 
terror” by the girls, he teased them so. I asked him to 
come and sit with me on the platform, and told him to 
help me teach, “I needed his help.” He thought | 
picked Lim out for his ability to nelp me, and he became 
a great helper and a good boy. I though’ he was a bad 
boy, but he was net ; he had not been handled right. 

8. Yourself. The great difficulty in the school-room 
will be with yourself; strange, you say, but it is true. 
(1) You will go full of fear ; that is bad. (2) You will go 
determined to subdue evil and opposition ; that is bad. 
(3) You will go suspicious and spying ; that is bad. You 
must come hopeful, pleasant, sunny, friendly, encourag- 
ing, looking for the best side of everybody, making the 
best of everything, with energy, with inventiveness, 
practical, earnest, sincere, adaptable, with power to 
bring order out of chaos, with a good understanding of 
your work and of the children. You must study the 
cause of the difficulties, and remove the cause. 
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A LESSON IN MORAL TRAINING. 





By Emma L. BaLLou, Jersey City, N. J. 
TO TEACH THE DUTY OF OBEDIENCE. 


Teacher.—**Good morning, Archie!” called May 
Davis, from her warm, cozy bed, one cold winter morn- 
ing. ‘* Are you up yet?” 

‘* No,” answered Archie, ‘‘and I don’t want to get up, 
either. I am very comfortable where I am this cold 
morning.” 

‘* We must get up, though, if it is cold, for it is almost 
time for breakfast,” returned May, as she sprang out of 
bed, 

Very soon, the two children were busy putting on 
their clean, warm clothes. May found the soiled ruffle 
that she had left in her dress the evening before replaced 
by a fresh, clean one : and a rent in Archie’s jacket had 
been neatly mended. 

When the children were properly washed and dressed 
they went to the dining-room, and ate a good breakfast 
that had been carefully prepared forthem. After break- 
fast each had some work to do, after which they looked 
over the lessons that ‘had been thoroughly studied the 
evening before; then,{putting on warm wraps they 
went to school. 

Who furnished these two children with their warm 
beds, their comfortable clothes and good breakfast? 
Who saw that they learned their lessons, and went to 
school? Did they do it for themselves? Fannie may 
tell. 

Fannie.—They couldn’t do it for themselves. Their 
parents did it for them. 

Teacher.—Who takes care of you, in the same way? 
Some one earns the money to provide food and shelter 
for you. Some one takes care that you all have good 
beds to sleep in, good food to eat, comfortable clothes to 
wear. Who do these things for you? 

Chiidren.—Our parents. 

Teacher.—De you. think it is the duty of your parents 
to take care of you ? 

Frank.—I think it is, for we can’t do it for ourselves. 

Teacher.—Is it their duty to do anything for you be- 
side taking care of you in the ‘ways of which I have 
spoken ? 

Carrie.—They ought to make us be good. 

Teacher.—Yes, and they should either teach you or se€ 
that you are taught. Now, think what duties you ow 
to your parents? 

Harry.—We should love them. 

Nellie,—We should be kind to them. 

Teacher.—Yes, you should always be kind and loving 
to your parents, even when you are grown men and 
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women ; but there : exigtiean duty that you owe them 
now. Can you tell me what it is? 

Nellie.—We ought to do what they tell us to. 

Teacher.—Yes, all children should be obedient to their 
parents, because they take care of them. 

But there are other reasons why you should be obedi- 
ent. Baby Alice wants to climb up the stairs, but her 
Mamma knows that it is not safe for her to do it, and 
will not let her. Why should Alice obey her Mamrém ? 

Annie.—Because she would get hurt if she didn't. 

Teacher.—Why doesn’t she know that herself? 

Jennie.—She is too little. 

Teacher.—Harry hates study and would like to play all 
the time, but he learns his lessons well, because his 
parents know how much better and happier he will be 
for it, all his life. Harry doesn’t know what is best for 
him, but he is obedient, and so is doing what is best. 

Little Tommy heard a wicked man swear. He didn’t 
know how bad it was, and tried to say the same words, 
but his Mamma told him he must never use such words. 

Teacher may question children on these stories to bring 
out the facts that children do not know what is safe, or 
best, or right to do, and that, if left to themselves, they 
would soon grow to be sick, and unhappy, and wicked, 
and that this is the reason why they are taken care of 
by parents whom they must obey. 

Teacher.—One evening Clara, and Clarke, and little 
Robin were having a delightful time, when the clock 
struck eight. Clara was reading her new book, Clarke 
was drawing the picture of an engine on his slate, 
Robin was building a palace of blocks. ‘ Bed-time!” 
shouted cheery little Robin, at the first stroke, and was 
ready to go with his mother right away. ‘I always 
have to go to bed just when I’m having a good time,” 
grumbled Clarke, but he saw his father looking at him 
over his paper, so he put away his slate, and went sulkily 
up-stairs. ‘‘Come Clara,” said her mother, and Clara 
answered in a very sweet tone, *‘ Yes, Mamma,” butshe 
went on reading, and didn’t go till she had been told 
three times. 

Teacher may question children"to bring out the idea 
that they should obey pleasantly and promptly. 

Little Margaret, had been told not to pick apples from 
a certain tree in the orchard. One day she climbed upon 
a fence, near the tree, and a beautiful yellow apple bobbed 
about, close beside her, as if it dared her to touch it. 
“‘T won't pick this apple,” she said to herself, ‘* because 
Papa told me not to, but I'll just bite it, to see if it is as 
good as it looks.” Before she climbed down she had 
eaten a part of several apples. 

Teacher may question children about the story, to 
bring out the idea that they should do what their par- 
ents and teachers wish them to do, even if they have not 
received express commands. 

Teacher.—Do you think that you will have to be obedi- 
ent when you are grown up? 

Lucy.—We will not have to obey our parents, then. 

Teacher.—I have heard of men who would rather steal 
than work. Are they allowed to do so? 

John.—No, they have to obey the laws. 

Teacher.—Many people would do right even if there 
were nolaws. Do they obey? 

Nellie.—They obey God 


SUMMARY. 


I should always try to be obedient. 

Iam too young to know what is safe and best and 
right to do, and my parents and teachers are given me 
to teach me to do as I ought. 

I should always obey cheerfully and promptly. 

I should do what I know my parents and teachers 
wish me to do, even when_special commands have not 
been given me, 
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HEAT AND COLD 





Have two tin cans, one painted white, another black: 
Fill them with ice water, and observe the gradual change 
of the temperature of water in each, by means of thermom- 
eters immersed in them. The water in the can coated 
with white paint will remain cool longer than the other 
one. What Coes this prove? That white does not absorb 
heat so rapidly as black when temperature without is low- 
er than in the can, 

Now fill the cans with hot water, 200 degrees in tempera- 
ture. 

We will find the water in the black can to be losing its 
heat more rapidly than the other, by radiating from its 
black coat, thus proving that a white coat is the warmest 
when the temperature outside is Jower than within, 

Applying this to clething, what colored clethes are eeol- 


dark colored umbrellas "most common? Because of the 
bad effect of light ones upon the eyes. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 





Take the characteristic action as the basis of classifica- 
tion. 
{ duck. 
Swimming birds, goose 
swan. 
( They dive. 
Habits | They swim. 7 
oe feed upon animal and vegetable 
( Thev have broad, webbed feet. 
Adaptation to | Their legs are short, strong, and 
swimming. / jointed. 
| Thev have light, oilv plumace. 
| Their bodies are boat-shaped. 
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FOR A REVIEW IN SPELLING. 

Let pupils take the letters A, B, C, D, each one writing 
her letter at the top of her slate, following it by her name. 
Then have slates prepared for two columns of words, with. 
perhaps, ten in each column. Ten makes a good sized 
column when well written, and twenty words should be 
enough for a reasonable lesson. Let the teacher dictate 
one word to each letter in regular order, that A’s may have 
plenty of time to write before D’s have received their word, 
and D’s may be finished before it is their turn to write 
their second word. In this way the teacher will dictate 
eighty words which should be a fair review of the month’s 
work. If spoken distinctly no word should be reneated. 
All errors of placing should be considered mispelled on 
account of inattention or inaccuracy. 

When all of the words are written, have the slates 
passed, exchanged. and repassed, so that no punil holds 
her own slate. Call unon all who hold slates marked A to 
stand. Choose from them ove naturally poor in spelling. 
or enunciation, careless, or inattentive, to spell the first 
five words paving particular attention to the separation of 
syllables. As words are found incorrectly spelled, let 
pupils holding such slates raise their hands, and the 
teacher should check those words on her list. After the 
first five have been corrected, call upon another pupil to 
spell the next five, choosing one whose interest needs to 
be increased. When the twenty words on those slates 
have been spelled and marked, have them collected and 
placed on the teacher’s desk. 

Proceed in the same manner with the other three 
groups. 

Then mark for slate writing and arrangement of words 
in neat looking columns, and return the slates to the 
owners. Have mispelled words written on blackboard 
to be copied in leisure moments. 





FIRST LESSON IN THE THEORY OF NOTATION. 





Pupils are beginning their second term at school, They 
can count to a hundred by ones and tens. Their counting 
has been taught incidentally, occasions being utilized for 
the purpose, which made the counting an intelligent pro- 
cess. They can add single columns of figures footing up 
to nine or less. They can write numbers to one hundred. 

Double purpose of this lesson: To teach the mechanism 
of adding double columns without carrying, and to show 
that there is a reason for writing numbers above ten as al- 
ready taught. 

Teacher prepares four or five examples in double col- 
umns, four or five figures high, taking pains to avoid the 
necessity of carrying, and has them before her for refer- 
ence. She stands, numeral frame in hand, before the 
blackboard, and writes the topmost number of one of the 
examples. 

“What have I written, children?” (23.) 

“Tet us see how many tens there are in 23.’ As ten 
beads are moved on the first wire, ten on the second, and 
ones on the next three, the children count, ‘“‘ Ten, twenty, 
twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three.”” Teacher ‘asks 
how many tens and how many ones, and explains that 
that is the reason she wrote 23 as she did, the 2 being to 
show the number of tens and the 3 to show the number of 
ones. 

“Now I want to write 41 under the 23. Let us find out 
how many tens there will be.’”’ The children count, ‘‘ Ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, forty-one,” and announce that there 
are four tens and one one in 41. Teacher explains that the 
four tens must go in aline with the two tens, and the one 
one with the three ones, because, by-and-by, the class is 
going to add all the ones together to find out how many 
ones there are, and all the tens together to find out how 
many tens there are.* 

“The next number I wish to write is 13. Some of you 
think you know how many tens and ones there are in thir- 
teen, but we will count, to make sure.” As the teacher 
moves the beads the class count, ‘Ten, eleven, twelve, 
thirteen—ore ten and three ones.’’ The teaeher puts down 
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the thirteen, and so proceeds until fhe examples are all 


HOW A MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER REIN- 
FORCES HER TFMPERANCE PHY- 
SIOLOGY LESSONS. 





We have taken up the subject of temperance phy- 
siology in earnest in our school. In addition to our 
regular text-book lessons on this topic, we have organ- 
ized what we call a ‘No Cider Band:” itincludes 
about one fourth of our pupils. They take the pledge 
only until the end of the term, when they are asked to 
renew it for the vacation. 

Every two weeks we choose officers, which proceed- 
ing is very enjoyable. The president then selects a sub- 
ject, and, with the aid of the teacher prepares the lesson, 
placing the questions on the board the day before the 
recitation. The secretary keeps a list of the questions, 
answers, and all items of interest connected with the 
lesson. This being read at each meeting brings the 
lesson of the preceding week before them, and keeps it 
fresh in their memories. 

After the recitation the most important facts are writ. 
ten on the board by one of the older pupils, and copied 
into blank-books by the whole school. Some of the 
little ones of seven or eight years of age do this work 
quite nicely and enjoy it. 

From one of these papers we cony the following rea 
sons why we should not use alcohol or anything con- 
taining alcohol, as a beverage : 

Because it makes the muscles weak. 

It poisons the brain. 

It injures the heart and keeps the blood from circulat- 
ing well. 

If children use it they won't grow as much, or know 
as much. 

It makes people insane. 

It destroys the mind. 

It makes folks unkind, and cross, rough, and brutal. 
It makes people unhappy. 

It makes their friends unhappy. 

We believe that lessons which instill these precepts 
into the minds of the children are not taught in vain. 
As our faith in this work increases, may our efforts in- 
crease likewise. 

—A MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 





MEASURING OF HUNDREDS 


WITH TENS. 


a. The pure hundreds. 
Since 100 = 10 x 10, 
2 x 100 or 200 = 2 x 10 x 19-20 x 10 
8 x 100 or 800 = 8 x 10 x 10=30 x 10 
4 x 100 or 400 = 4 x 10 x 10=49 x 10 
10 x 100 or 1000 = 10 x 10 x 10 = 100’x 10 = 1000, 


b. Hundreds with tens. 
Since 100 = 10 x 10, 


110 = (10 x 10) + (1 K 19) = 11 x 10 
120 = (10 K 10)+ (2 K 10) = 12 x 10 
130 = (10 x 10) + (3 xk 10) = 18 x 10 
140 = (10 x 10) + (4 x 10) = 14 x 10 


Hundreds with tens. 
Since 100 = 10 x 10, 


101 = (10 x 10)+ 1 
109 = (10 x 10)+- 9 


How many tens in 500, 900, 1000? 
What number = 53 tens? 
What number = 9 units more than 53 tens? 
How many times 10 is 660, 420, 870? 
Of what number is 10 the 42d part? 
84th? The 70th? 

How many tens in 879? 

—From SEELEY’s GRUBE’S METHOD. 


e. 


The 66th? The 





A JAPANESE GARDEN. 


4 





FOR THE GEOGRAPHY "CLASS. 


The Japanese are born artists. They are passionately 
fond of flowers. It is wonderful to see the results they 
have accomplished in the way of landscape gardening. 
Take, for example, the garden of Fukiage in Tokio 
Eight hundred years ago this was all a low plain, bu 
now from a distance you behold a hill fifty or sixty feet 
high. Drawing near, you cross a plain of rich, green 
grass ; then, a lakelet bridged by a single slab of rock. 
Then, looking up a ravine you see a mountain brook 
tumbling down through the rocks. Here are also dark 
dells and great forest trees, making a refreshing shade 
in the hottest days. By a pretty forest path you wend 
your way up to the summit and enter a picturesque 
summer house, with a wide veranda, from which you 
have a fine view, 
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As you turn and look back, instead of seeing the deep 
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ravine, you are amazed to see ‘‘an absolutely flat plain 
of shrubbery, resembling a closely-cropped tea plantation, 
level to the top of the hill and extending to a consider- 
able distance.” How funny that must look! But you 
know the Japanese are very funny people, and have a 
great many funny ways. If you were to use your sharp 
eyes and look down through these bushes you would see 
the hill-slopes and the deep ravine. You see they have 
allowed the big trees, down near the bottom of the hill, 
and the smaller trees farther up, to grow just as high as 
the top of the hill, and then, year after year, they have 
cut the tops till they all have that level, shrubby, funny 
look, 


There is one thing very nice about the Japanese, and 
that is, if they have but the tiniest bit of land for a 
garden spot, they make the most of it. The little boys 
and girls do not litter things about the back door, but 
keep everything nice and clean. And they piant a 
lovely evergreen tree and get a beautiful flower-pot, and 
grow some of their peculiar but beautiful and sweet- 
scented flowers, and, near the well, where it is so often 
sloppy and wet, they place loose, rounded stones in 
artistic ways, and perhaps plant a shrub which needs 
abundance of moisture. 

Might we not learn something in respect to neatness 
and beauty from the far-away Japanese? I am sure 
that we might. F. H. K. 





NUMBER LESSON. 


Report of a lesson given in Col. Parker’s Summer School, by 
Miss Belle Thomas 

The same question that had been carelessly considered 
by one of the classes on the preceding day was again on 
the board, only one of the fractions had been slyly 
changed. Whether the pupils noticed this or not, no 
one made the mistake of offering the same old answer. 
The second example was : 

II. Eighteen buds on my twig. How many pairs? 

Teacher : What must I know, Ernest, before I can an- 
swer this question ? 

Ernest : How many twos in eighteen. 

Teacher : Who will tell me that on the board? 

Pupil: Do you meanin words? 

Teacher: No; figures and signs. 

Pupil: I think I can. 

Teacher : Come and try, then. 

The pupil wrote 18+2=9, but the teacher wanted an 
expression that could be read, ‘‘ Eighteen, divided by 
two, equals nine twos,” so the little girl amplified her 
sentence thus : 18+2=9 2’s. 

Teacher: I have 16 one-inch sticks. 
figure that you could make with them. 

Pupil: I could make a square, ‘four inches on each 
side. 

Teacher: Let me see. That would take how many 
fours? (reflectiveiy.) 

Pupil: It would take four fours and that would be 
the whole 16. 

Teacher : So it would. Well, something else. 

Pupil: I could make an oblong eight inches long. 

Teacher : How wide? 

Pupil: 2 inches wide. 

Teacher : That would take how many sticks for the 
long sides ? 

Pupil: Two eights—sixteen. 

Teacher: And how many for the short ‘sides? 

Pupil : Oh, I forgot them ! 

Another Pupil: I could make on oblong. 

Teacher : How large? 

Pupil: 6 inches long by two wide. 

Teacher: That would take for the long sides, two six- 
es, twelve, and for the short sides two twos, four—yes, 
so you could. 

Miss Thomas continued this powerful exercise, allot- 
ting twelve imaginary sticks, from which the pupils con- 
structed 8 imaginary one-inch squares, four imaginary 
triangles, one three-inch square, and two oblongs, all the 
while herself exercising the highest gift of the teacher, 
namely, to get down to the stature of the child, think 
his thought, and feel his feeling. She was one of the 
children as eager to be “‘ sure to be right” as they, and 
arriving at their results by their methods. 

The question, ‘‘ How many triangles can I make with 
15 sticks?” ended the lesson, which the thoughtful 
reader will appreciate as at least threein one. It was a 
lesson in number, one in form, and a strang one in the 
cultivation of that wonderful and all-important faculty 
whose neglect most distinguishes a drill school from a 
development school--the PICTURE-POWER. 


Tell me of some 


FRACTIONS, 

The 4th and 5th year pupils were busy, painting. The 
subjects were field-flowers, each fastened to a sheet of 
drawing paper for a background. 

If education is largely the cultivation of the attention, 
then it is well to so arrange its details that each in turn 
will by its inherency, claim the cheerful attention of 
the student. There was a boy’s face here that might 
have been bad if provoked to rebellion by the unnatural 
tyranny of schools, where all the instruments of forcing | ® 
are employed. It was thoughtful, intent, absorbed in 
an earnest attempt at truthful representation. 

The paint boxes were laid away that the following 
lesson in fractions might be given, the material being 
paper squares : 

Fold you papers into fourths. 

Rose, draw a picture on the board of the way your 
square looks now that you have creased it. 

Show me one half of your square. 

Show me one half of one half. 

What is one half of one half? 

State that on the board. (} of }=}.) 

How many halves make one fourth? 

Show me } and } of your square. 

Give me a name for that much of the square. 

Make a written statement (}+4= 4). 

Tell me all you can about these halves and fourths— 


quickly. 
i=4 


7+} 
tHi=j=1 
i+i=1 
i—i=1 
+ of $=} 
t+ of =3 
++ of f=3=3 
Tear enough from your paper to leave } and hold that 
up. 
How many halves in } ? (= 1} halves). 
Show me how that is. (Here is one half and here is 
one half of another half.) 
In one half there are how many fourths. 
the question—}4+}=? 
Here is another. $+}=? 
I have # of a pound of candy. Into how many boxes 
can I put my candy, if I put half a pound into each box? 
In one box you could put half a pound, and you could 
put } of } into another. 
Give a name for } of $ 
Give a name for } of } 
Fold your paper into eighths. 
T had one fourth of a square paper and John had one 
half of a square. How much had we together? 
Answer : }=3, }=$ Together you had $ 
Look at ¢ of your paper. What other name can you 
give it? 
I had $ of a square and John had }. How much had 
we both? 
Answer: $=§, $+4=4 
Before you can add fractions of different names what 
must you do? 
Answer : Give both the same name. 
Halves and fourths meet in what? 
Answer: Halves and fourths meet in eighths. 
Close your eyes. Do you see one half of a square? 
One fourth? What do they meet in besides fourths? 
Keep eyes closed. See } of a square. See }. Add 
them together. 
Alice, keep your eyes closed. Have you a square? 
Can you see } of it? Now be careful. In } how many }? 
Right! How quickly you saw it. Now will you 
write the question for me on the board ? 
$+§=? 
In a similar manner, with eyes closed and minds 
intent upon imaginary squares, the pupils solved the 
questions : 


I will write 


$+%=? Answer 3 

f+i=? “ 

i=? “of 
Show that in } there are 1} five-eighths. 
Answer: Here are $. One part of it is five-eighths, 
and the eighth that is left is } of §. 





BADGERED, snubbed, and scolded on the one hand; 

petted, flattered, and indulged on the other—it is aston- 
ishing how many children work their way up to an 
honest manhood in spite of parents and friends. Hu- 
man nature has an element of great toughness in it.— 





BEECHER, 





RECEPTION DAY. 


AN AUTUMN EXERCISE. 
Arranged By ALICE H. FARNSWORTH. 
ScENE 1. 
h id a 
oat one owing, bat Bp ¥, 4) man dressed in black 





fi if girl, re ye idee 4 mat Jett and ie 
. gure of a summer, ies in at left an - 
oe at right. She is dressed in full costume of pale gree 

her yellow hair falls loosely bya oe shoulders. Over her her ~ 
Seown a long veil of eon Son tan, having flowers sewed 
onit. She should be shod so as to — without a sound The 
old man looks at her until she Ginpperse. At once, a boy of 
fifteen, dressed as usual, enters in at left, walks up to the 
old man, and says: 


Do you know my sweetheart, sir? 
She has fled and gone away, 

I’ve lost my love ; pray tell to me, 
Have you seen her pass to-day ? 





Dewy blue-bells are her eyes, 
Golden corn her waving hair ; 

Her cheeks are sweet blush roses, 
Have you seen this maiden fair ? 


The light wind is her laughter, 

The murmuring brooks her song ; 
Her tears, so full of tender pity, 

In the clouds are borne along. 


I will tell you who she is, 
And how all things become her, 
Bend down that I may whisper, 
My sweetheart’s name is—‘‘ Summer.” 
—HARRIET F, Payn, 
Answer, (by old man.) 

She gathered up her robes of green and gold, 

The fair, sweet summer, and across the land, 

I saw her go, with outvard-reaching hand, 
Whose magic spread its beauties manifold, 
Along the region by her sway controlled. 

The trees, o’erhung with banners bright, did stand, 

To see her pass them with a last command ; 
While all the world was draped in splendor bold, 
She passéd onward, from the lowlands first, 

Then laid a reverent touch on every hill, 

A smile of promise lighting up her face ; 
The brooks were fain to quench her fateful thirst, 

And glowing carpets lined her roadway still, 

The splendid queen, departing from her place. 

—Adapted from JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
Curtain falls, 
Scene II. 


Curtain rises, showing group of children on stage, girls dressed 
in white or pale colors, boys in black, all wearing flowers, or 
carrying fruit or branches of autumn leaves. Stage may be 
trimmed with autumn fruits, flowers, and leaves. Enter Autumn, 
dressed in yellow, and carrying basket containing corn, apples, 
peaches, and grapes. The following may be set to any music. 


All sing. — 
Thy praises, Autumn, will we sing! 
Thou, ruddy as thy ruby wine ; 
Compared with thee, how pale the spring, 
Thy coloring how richly fine. 


Ripe golden corn and purple grape, 
With peach and apple’s rosy cheek, 

Combining here with grace of shape. 
Who shall their beauties fitly speak ? 


The eye, the taste, thou dost rejoice ; 
To love thee, Autumn, who can fail? 
Then let us pledge thee, heart and voice, 
In loving cup, thine own bright ale. 
—Mrs. Mary COWDEN CLARKE. 
Several children step forward, one by one, and repeat the fol- 
lowing autumn verses. 
1st. pupil.— 
A shadow rests upon the fields, 
As earlier suns are setting ; 
The corn has reached the tasseled age, 
Its silken tresses netting ; 
And now the autumn season waits, 
In mellowing forms of fruitage, 
To shed its ripened leaves and spheres, 
And lapse to winter’s dotage. 


2nd. pupil.— 

The woodbine takes the westering tints, 
The hectic flush, ere dying ; 

The golden-rod, torch-like flames up, 
The waning sun defying ; 

The mother-earth has worn her robe 
Of green and floral beauty, 

Until, by heat and rains caressed, 
She’s filled her round of duty, 





4th. 


Fir 


Th 


Fo 


Thi 


Boy 
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8rd. puptl.— 
The squirrels dart from wall to wall, 


Or balance on their haunches, 
To nibble on the last year’s store, 
And watch the chestnut branches. 
The katydids scold in the wood, 
In rough, falsetto voices, 
Where tuneful notes of summer song 
Are hushed by sharper noises. 
4th, pupil.— : 
The night-ow] in the thicket wails, 
In tones of melancholy, 
As if bemoaning in its age, 
Its years of youthful folly. 
The parent robin broods alone, 
Within the shadowy gloaming, 
Thinking, perchance, of empty nests, 
And children gone a-roaming. 
—STEPHEN H. THAYER. 
Recitation—(By five little children.) 
First child.— 
The golden-rod is yellow ; 
The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards, 
With fruit are bending down. 


Second child.— 
The gentian’s bluest fringes, 
Are curling in the sun ; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


Third child.— 
The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook, 
And asters by the roddside 
Make asters in the brook. 


Fourth child.— 
From dewy lanes at morning 
The grape’s sweet odors rise. 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


Fifth child.— 
By all these lovely tokens, 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
> 
Recitation—{By three boys.) 
First boy.— 
Mornings frosty grow, and cold, 
Brown the grass on hill and wold ; 
Crows are cawing sharp and clear, 
Where the rustling corn grows sere ; 
Mustering flocks of hlaekbirds call ; 
Here and there a few leaves fall, 
In the meadow larks sing sweet, 
Chirps the cricket at our feet, 
In September. 


Second boy.— 
Noons are sunny, warm and still ; 
A golden haze o’erhangs the hill : 
Amber sunshine’s on the floor, 
Just within the open door ;_ 
Still the crickets call and creak, 
Never found, though long we seek ; 
Oft comes faint report of gun ; 
Busy flies buzz in the sun, 

In September. 

Third boy.— 
Evenings chilly are, and damp, 
Early lighted is the lamp ; 
Fire burns, and kettle sings, 
Smoke ascends in thin blue rings : 
On the rug the children lie ; 
In the west the soft lights die ; 
From the elms a robin’s song 
Rings out sweetly, lingers long, 

In September. 


—H. 


—ELIZABETH COLE. 


A boy and a girl now advance to Autumn, and speaks to her as 

follows : 

Boy.— 
Stay, O bright-eyed maiden, stay ! 
Why so fleetly hie away ? 
Hear our prayer and linger yet, 
In the woodlands dewy wet. 
Leave us not to mourn in vain 
Birds that follow in thy train ; 
Rob us not of tawny thrush, 
Fifing in the underbrush, 





Wary wren and whippoorwill 
Haunting wooded vale and hill. 


Will she listen ? Will she harken? 
Will she pause and stay ? 
Lo! the azure heavens darken ; 
See,—she speeds away ! 
As last four lines are recited, Autumn turns and starts to go, but 
stops, when girl begins to speak. 
Girl.— 
Tarry thou in gold arrayed, 
Till the sickle’s crescent blade 
From, the swarthy fields has shorn 
Every pennoned rauk of corn ; 
Till the squirrel has his hoard, 
In the hollow hemlock stored ; 
Till the bold, late pilfering bee 
Drains the last flower’s nectary, 
And the morning gate of day, 
Raises bars of leaden gray. 


Will she listen? Will she harken? 
Will she pause and stay? 

Lo! the azure heavens darken ; 
See,—she speeds away. 


As last line is uttered, Autumn glides rapidly from stage. Al) 
look beseechingly after her, with arms outstretched. 
Curtain falls. 
Scene III. 


Stage made to represent an out-of-door scene. This may be done 
in the country by having large branches of trees fastened around 
back and sides, and green cloth or carpet on floor. It would not 
be difficult, if fall flowers are obtainable, to have some whole 
plants set up in boxes to represent growing flowers. Some au- 
tumn leaves may be scattered over the green floor. Two girls sit 
in low chairs in foreground, work in hand. It will give a 
pretty effect if a hammock can be swung so that one can sit in it 
partly facing audience. 

First girl.— 
September strews the woodland o’er 
With many a brilliant color ; 
The world is brighter than before, 
Why should our hearts be duller? 


Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and sunny weather, 
Ah me! this glory and this grief, 
Agree not well together. 
—THoMAS W. PARSONS. 
Second girl.— 
There sounds a rustling in the standing corn ; 
There hangs a bright cheeked apple on the bough ; 
And later lingers now the tardy morn, 
And evening shadows gather sooner now. 
One crimson branch flames ’mid the maple wood, 
One red leaf hides amid the woodbine green, 
And clean-raked fields lie bare, where lately stood, 
The tawny grain amid the summer scene. 
First giri.— 
Here and yonder, high and lew, 
Golden-rod and sunflowers glow, 
Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes, 
Purple asters bloom and thrive, 
Iam glad to be alive! 
—RoBERT KELLEY WEEKS. 


Second girl.— 
See how the flame creeps through the changing green, 
And leaves of gold lift with the autumn’s breath. 
—ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 
First girl.—(with animation.) 
Hark ! hark ! I hear the reapers in a row, 
Shouting their harvest carols blithe and loud, 
Cutting the rustled maize whose crests are bowed, 
With ears o’ertasseled, soon to be laid low. 


Enter six or eight boys dressed for field work, and carrying 
sickles and other harvest implements. They go through some of 
the motions of reaping, meantime singing or saying : 


Take down the sickle, boys, hurrah ! 
The ears of ripened grain, 

Are waiting for the reaper’s hand 
Upon the fruitful plain. 

The mellow moon, the changing leaves, 
The earlier setting sun, 

Proclaim at last, my merry boys, 
The harvest-time begun. 


Thick on the hills, to-morrow morn 
The gathered stook must see, 

And with the loads of yellow corn, 
Shall groan the axletree ; 





The frost, my boys, {will soon be,here, 








And winter’s on the way ; 
These glorious days will never,, boys, 
For lazy farmers stay. 


Take down the sickle, boys, hurrah ! 
While loads of ripened grain 

Are waiting for the reaper’s hand 
Upon the fruitful plain. 

We'll gather up the golden grain 
With thankfulness once more, 

And fill with the returning seed 
Our basket and our store. 


—CHARLES GAMAGE EASTMAN, 


Curtain falls. 








AUTHORS’ DAYS. 





HELEN Hunt Jackson. (‘‘H. H.”) 
Daughter of Professor N. W. Fiske, of Amherst College. Born at 
Amherst, Mass., October 18, 1831. 

Frank, merry, and impulsive in nature. Parents both 
died when she was twelve. Attended the school <f the 
author, Rev. J. 8. C. Abbott. Married at twenty-one to 
Major Edward B. Hunt, of the U. 8. Army. In 1868 
Major Hunt was killed suddenly. Two years later her 
eight-year-old son died. Three months afterward her 
first poem, ‘‘ Lifted Over,” referring to the loss of her 
children, appeared in the Nation. This began her liter- 
ary work. Emerson ranked her poetry above all 
American women and most American men. 

Spent a year abroad, chiefly in Italy and Germany. 
** Verses ” was published on her return in 1870. ‘‘ Bits 
of Talk about Home Matters,” and ‘ Bits of Travel” 
published next. Married Mr. William 8. Jackson, of 
Colorado, in 1876. Lived at Colorado Springs in a beau- 
tiful home near the Garden of the Gods. Next pub- 
lished two novels, ‘“‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice” and 
‘*Hetty’s Strange History.” In her travels, became 
interested in the Indians, believing that they should be 
educated and christianized, not exterminated. Spent 
three months in New York, writing a ‘‘Century of 
Dishonor,” showing the wrongs inflicted upon Indians 
by the Government. Asa result, was appointed special 
commissioner to report on condition of Mission Indians 
in California. Went among Indian villages,won friends, 
and was called by Indians “‘ the Queen.” In 1883 began 
Ramona, into which she said, ‘‘I put my heart and soul.” 
Died at San Francisco, August 12, 1885. Buried near 
the summit of Cheyenne Mountain, four miles from her 
home, in a spot chosen by herself. The following poem, 
her last one, was written four days before her death : 


Father, I scarcely dare to pray, 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 
And left my work but just begun. 


So clear I see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless, were a sin ; 

So clear I see that I have sought, 
Unconscious, selfish aim to win. 


So clear I see that I have hurt 

The souls I might have helped to save, 
That I have slothful been, inert, 

Deaf to the calls Thy leaders gave. 


In outskirts of Thy kingdoms vast, 
Father, the humblest spot give me ; 

Set me the lowliest task thou hast ; 
Let me, repentant, work for Thee, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


For GFNERAL REVIEW. 

An earthquake did serious damage in New Zealand. [What is 
the theory in regard to the cause of earthquakes? What destruc- 
tive earthquake recently occurred in the U.8.? What sections of 
our country are most subject to them? Mention some of the 
most destructive ones. What are tidal waves? Why do they fre- 
quently follow earthquakes ?] 

About 20,000 men paraded in New York on Labor Day. 


England will colonize a large tract of land conceded to her by 
Zanzibar. [What colonies has England now in Africa? Mention 
her colonies in other parts of the world. What is the meaning of 
the saying that “ the sun never sets on her possessions ” 7] 

Congress has passed a bill to restrict Chinese immigration. 
[Why is the restriction of immigration desired? In what part of 
the United States are the most Chinese found? What was the 
Burlingame treaty ? 

The Nice Marseilles express was wrecked, and thirty persons 
were killed. 

The Southern states have built 18,000 miles of railroad in eight 
years. [What does this indicate 7} 

The West Indies was visited by a destructive hurricane. [What 
is the cause of hurricanes? Where are they most likely to occur ?] 

Citizens of Ogdensburg, N. Y., have been arrested for opium 
smuggling. (What is smuggling? What law did they violate? 
How are customs duties collected? Where does the money thus 
collected go? For what is it used 7] 

Assistance is being sent to Jacksonville. 

Sixty-one lives were lost in a Cuban cyclone. 


The Northern Afghans have revolted. Russia threatens to 
intervene. [What interest has Russia in Afghanstan’s affairs? 
What is the extent of Russia’s Asiatic possessions ?] 

A regular slave trade is carried on between Pembia and Mada- 
gwascar. [Was the slave trade ever carried on on this continent? 
When was it abolished? How is it regarded by civilized nations?) 

Work is in progress on the new Siberian railway, a branch of 
which will extend to the Chinese frontier. [Why is this a very 
important work? What effect have railroads had on the commer- 
cial relations of nations ?] 





a ae 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

Josef Hofmann, who is to return to this country soon, has 
grown stout and strong since he left here, having had a great deal 
of outdoor exercise. [For what is he noted? What great musical 
composer can you name who was very precocious ?] 

Emperor Francis Joseph recently celebrated the fifty-eighth 
anniversary of his birth. [Over what country does he reign? 
What is its power compared with the other great nations of 
Europe ?] 

The grave of Wendell Phillips, at Milton, Mass., is unmarked. A 
monument will be erected by bis sister. [In what movement was 
he a leading spirit? What can you say of his eloquence ?] 


Perhaps with a view to save his voice, Mr. Gladstone has quite 
recently acquired a habit of speaking rapidly—very different 
from the measured tones in which he used to address an audience. 
[To what English party does Gladstone belong? How does he 
rank as an orator and financier? What position did he recently 
hold? Who was his successor? With what Irish movement is he 
identified? What is “home rule”? When did Ireland have a 
parliament of its own? What body makes laws for Ireland? 
What is the coercion act? How has its enforcement been 
resisted ?] 


While Harriet Beecher Stowe has enough of this world’s goods 
to support her comfortably, she has nothing like the fortune she 
might have had if she bad not sold her copyright of “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’ for a song. [Of what did “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” treat? 
What was its influence? What other books has Mrs. Stowe 
written 7] 

Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn, of Albany, the widow of the late chan- 
celior of the university, is the owner of a precious MS.—the 
original draft of Burns’s “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Lord Tennyson is at work upon a philosophical composition in 
verse. [What is his standing as a poet ? Name some of his works.} 

Geo. W. Cable, the novelist, is on his way to California, where 
he will give readings from his own works. 


President Cleveland, Mr. Blaine, Speaker Carlisle, Senator 
Ingalls, Warner Miller, and Congressman 8. 8. Cox are a few of 
the men prominent in public life who began their careers as school 
teachers. Mayor Hewitt paid for his first trip to Europe out of 
the proceeds of a year’s school-teaching. 

The favorable testimony of thousands should convince you of 
the merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
CALIFORNIA, 

The Lick Observatory fairly excelled itself in the observations 
of the recent eclipse of the moon: 

The Pundita Ramabai recently delivered a very interesting 
lecture at Mills College. 

Some time since, it was reported that 400 employees of the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University were on a strike. The report 
gained currency through the press of the state. It appears on 
investigation that but afew of the employees left. The cause 
of dissatisfaction was stated to be that the men were not allowed 
to play cards during the night. The superintendent corrects the 
statement by saying that a rule of the place is that all employees 
must be home by nine o’clock in the evening, and lights be put 
out at ten. Some few of the men were dissatisfied, but no gamb- 
ling is at any time allowed at the place, 

Ground was recently broken at Pomona for the Congregationa) 
College of Southern California. It is estimated to cost with fur- 
gishings about $47,000, beside the scientific laboratories which wil} 





cost $12,000 more. ¥ The'structure™is to be complete in a year‘and a 
half. 

Mills College opens the present term with an unusually large 
number of students, many of whom have entered the collegiate 
course. 

The expense of constructing the Lick Observatory, as reported 
by the trustees, was $577,242.26. 

The school system of California was never in better condition 
than it is to day. 

Of the $31,210.60 school money apportioned to Alameda county, 
Oakland receives $15,668; Alameda, $3,062, and Berkeley $1,480. 

After a delay of nearly twelve years, the California School of 
Mechanical Arts has not yet been begun. 

At his death, among other munificent bequests, James Lick 
bequeathed $540,000 for the founding of a mechanical training 
school, but the directors are very tardy in carrying out the wishes 
of the deceased millionaire. 

Professor 8. W. Burnham, formerly of Chicago, and well known 
asa man of great attainments, has been appointed on the Lick 
Observatory staff. 

James lick, the California philanthropist, was a piano-maker 
by trade. 

The Sutter Improvement and Reclamation Company have just 
presented Sutter City with a $15,000 school-house. 


Marysville T. S. PRICE. 


COLORADO, 

Supt. L. C. Greenlee, formerly of Falls City, has been elected 

to take charge of the Elmwood schools, Denver, Col. 
FLORIDA. 

The Escambia County Teachers’ Association will meet Sept. 24, 
at Pensacola, and will continue five days under the direction of 
County Supt. N. P. Cook. 

GEORGIA. 

Mr. George A. Anderson, has been re-elected principal of the 

Baptist Seminary, Atlanta, at an increased salary. 
INDIANA. 


Robt. J. Aley, of Spencer, has been appointed to the chair of 
science in the Vincennes University. 

Samuel Lilly, who has been in charge of the Gosport schools for 
eleven years past, has accepted the superintendency of the 
Fowler schools. 

Jas. K. Beck of Bloomington will continue as principal of the 
preparatory department of the state university. 

J. W. Stotts was recently elected to a chair in the Mitchel 
Normal School. He had served there before. 

M. L. Hoffmann, a graduate of the state university and formerly 
a teacher in the Indianapolis High School, has been elected to a 
place in the Minneapolis High School at an increased salary. 

The committee managing the Children’s Reading Circle of this 
state has reported a commendable list of books for the perusal of 
our young folks. 


New Albany. Jno. R. WEATHERS. 


MAINE. 

Miss Bessie A. Reed, one of the teachers in Gorham Normal 
School has resigned, and Miss Stella M. White, of Winchester, 
Mass., has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

Will R. Howard, B.S., for several years principal of Gould’s 
Academy, Bethel, has accepted a position at the Northwestern 
Military Academy, Highland Park, Illinois. 

The teachers of Piscataquis county are maintaining a lively 
educational column in a local paper, The Monsan Slate. 

Mr. H. C. Hill, Bowdoin, °88, has been elected principal of Pem- 
broke High School. H. 

MARYLAND. 

J. D. Minick, a recent graduate of Bucknell University, suc- 
ceeds Prof. W. F. Overholtz as principal of the Friends’ Normal 
School at Rising Sun. 

During the present year Elkton Academy will be used as a high 
school under the direction of Mr. Steele, principal of the public 
schools. 

A teachers’ association has been organized at Port Deposit. 

The public schools of Maryland began September 3. Owing to 
lack of funds, those of Cecil county will be in session but seven 
and a half months. 

Prof. G. K. Bechtel, for many years principal of West Notting- 
ham Academy, recently opened a schoo! for girls. 

West Nottingham Academy opened September 3, with the larg- 
est number of pupils for several years. W. 8S. CONNER. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Elmer C. Sherman, of South Orange,is a single man, and did 
not go to California with Mrs. Sherman as the report of the New 
York excursion to California would seem to indicate. 


NEW YORK. 
County Institutes. 
DATE. PLACE. CONDUCTOR. ASSISTANT. 
Oct. 1 Adams Stout S. W. Maxon, Adams Center. 
“* 1 Savannah Sanford E. O'Neill, Savannah. 
“ 1 Allegany Albro H. A. Soule, Allegany. 
“« | ee Barnes M. J. Wilson, Bliss. 
“ 1 Geneva A. P. Chapin L. L. Morse, Victor. 
“ 8 Chestertown Albro J. F. Wells, Adirondack. 
“ 8 Herkimer Sanford 8S. H. Newberry, Newport. 
*“ 8 Cape Vincent Stout C. E. Whitney, Cape Vincent. 
“8 Spencerport Barnes J. Smith, Rochester. 
“ 8 Oneonta E. R. Gregory, Edmeston. 
“ 15 [lion Sanford H. P. Whitney, Dion. 
“ 15 Port Leyden Barnes Willis Maine, Port Leyden. 
“ 15 Lowviile Stout R. W. Jones, Lowville. 
“ 15 Kingston Albro J. J. Moran, Kington. 
“ 22 Little Valley Albro 8. N. Wheaton, Little Valley. 
“ 22 Ellenville Sanford E. C. Douglass, Napanock. 
“ 22 Dryden Stout F. W. Knapp, Etna. 
“ 22 Bainbridge Barnes M. N. Horton, Bainbridge. 
“ 29 Cobleskill Stout J. H. Mann, West Fulton. 
“ 29 Moravia Sanford Geo. Peckham, Moravia. 
“ 29 Batavia Barnes W. J. Barr, Batavia, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
George R, McNeal, Readsville graded schools, reports in- 
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and the county institutes of Guilford, Iredell, and Rockingham 
counties. 
ONTARIO. 

Judging from the agitation of the question at the association, 
and in the press, the decision seems unanimous that the legal agp 
for a full teacher’s certificate ought to be raised from 18 to 2 
years. There is practically no dissent from the opinion that 
three years’ apprenticeship under experienced teachers {x 
necessary before the holder of a third class certificate is qualifieg 
to take charge of a school. 

The new text-books recently authorized by the minister of 
education, have been extensively criticised by the leading teach- 
ers at most of the spring association meetings. The public schoo} 
history and arithmetic have come in for pretty severe condemna- 
tion—the former, on the ground that it isa dry compend couched 
in rather difficult language ; the lotter because its definitions anq 
explanations are clumsy and unscientific. Both these books wi)! 
have to be considerably modified, or probably withdrawn from the 
list altogether. The minister’s “one book” policy does not meet 
with much sympathy from leading educationists. 

Dr. McLellan, W. Houston, M.A., and Inspector J. J. Tilley have 
done excellent service at the spring associations. Under their 
guidance, rote teaching, and formal grammar are fast being 
consigned to the limbo of the past; while the skilful handling of 
English composition and literature is rapidly becoming a com- 
mon acquirement among our teachers. 

“The Structure of English Prose,” by Prof. McIlroy, of Penn- 
sylvania University, has been authorized for the upper classes of 
high schools and collegiate institutes. It meets with favor among 
teachers, and if somewhat abridged and concentrated would be 
still more popular. The teacher is the school ; but a rood text-book 
is a very necessary piece of machinery for economizing time and 
teaching power. 

OHIO. 


There was a large enthusiastic gathering at the recent Lucas 
county teachers’ institute. Prof. Macpherson in bis lectures on 
“Elementary Science,” showed how to make and use home- 
made apparatus. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The election of Mr. L. E. McGinness to the superintendency of 
the schools at Steelton was a wise act. As principal of the schools 
he rendered distinguished service, and established the schools of 
Steelton, on a solid working basis. 

After a long and successful career as principal of the West 
Pittston high school, Mr. W. I. Hibbs has resigned, and will adopt 
the profession of law; Prof. W. H. Putnam, an eminently practi- 
cal educator, goes to West Pittston; and Prof. Edward I. Wolfe, 
one of the young and growing teachers of Pennsylvania, succeeds 
Professor Putnam at Wyoming Seminary. 

Supt. Z. X. Snyder, of Reuding, was one of the principal instruc- 
tors at the Waynesburg Summer School. Supt. Snyder has had 
the best of experience in the work. 

Supt. J. H. Michener has resigned the superintendency of the 
schools at Ashland, to accept a ward principalship in Philadelphia. 

The unanimous election of Doctor Higbee to the presidency of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, is an index of bis 
high standing among the rank, and file of the common school 
teachers of the commonwealth. ° 

Nanticoke. WI 8. Monroe. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The fall term of Belton Academy situated at Belton, opened 
Sept. 10. Maj. E. J. Kemp is the principal. 


TENNESSEE. 


The demand of the people tor more practical training in their 
higher institutions of learning bas been answered on the part of 
our state university at Knoxville, by a thorough revision of her 
curriculum and manner of teaching. Her facilities, especially in 
the agricultural department, have been greatly increased. The 
high schools at Dancyville, and at Stanton, have opened with 
flattering prospects. 

A new chair has been added to the university at Jackson. 

Prof. Thos. Smith, recently of Colorado, made extensive 
preparation for the grand opening of the Brownsville Female (Col- 
lege, September 3. 

Haywood Academy, at Riddleton, opened its fall term, Aug. 6. 
Prof. H. A. Livingstone of Clarkville, Texas, has accepted the 
principalship. 


Stanton. W. D. PoweELt. 


TEXAS. 

Superintendent Bryant, of Paris, has resigned to take charge of 
the Texas School Journal. 

Bellis, a thriving little city of North Texas, has taken a progress- 
ive step by levying a special school tax. 

Superintendent Alexander, of Cisco, has given up his position 
to accept a more lucrative one in McKinney. He is to be president 
of the McKinney Collegiate Institute. 


VERMONT. 


The questions used in the recent Orange County Teachers’ Ex- 
aminations, held at West Fairlee, are comprehensive and sugges 
tive of thought. They are not technical merely, but are de- 
signed to show the real intellectual powers of those taking thei. 
Candidates for the county examinations in this state, must be 
eighteen years of age, if women, or twenty, if men, and must 
bring evidence of at least ten weeks’ successful teaching. The 
certificates granted, run for five years, while the town examina- 
tions, to which all are eligible, license for but one year. The 
county examinations are supposed to be, and usually are decid- 
edly more difficult than the town examinations. 

J. G. Simpson, cf Greenland, N. H., has been secured as princi- 
pal of the Bellows Falls High School. He has for the past year 
been principal of Woodstock Academy at Woodstock, Conn. 

B. H. ALLBEE. 
WEST VIKGINIA. 


Mr. F. H. Crags, of Wheeling, has just closed the last of a fine 





professional interest on the part of the teachers of the A library, reading room and 
He was institute conductor at Winston State Normal,| 5, Francie, ; 


series of institutes. 
WISCONSIN. 

The new high school building at Fort Atkinson will have $2.0" 
worth of physical, chemical, and other apparatus, It will alse 
have working laboratories for physics chemistry, and 20010). 
wuseum are also provided, 

E, A, BELDA, 
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IMPORTANCE OF PH YSICAL TRAINING.* 

It may be reported that more and more attention has been paid 
to this most important subject. The very fundamental principle 
of all teaching must be to : ttend to the preservation of the 
natural functions of the children before attempting to develop 
those functions. 

Teachers generally are now more awake to the fact that undue 
anxiety to produce fine results in scholarship often leads to neglect 
of the health and comfort of the scholars, a neglect to which are 
directly chargeable round shoulders, cramped hands, contracted 
chests, and myopic eyes. He who does not recognize the impor- 
tance of a natural position, and the necessity of incessant vigil- 
ance to secure this, has not yet mastered the elementary qualifi- 
cations of an educator. 

Germany, by her neglect of this subject in years gone by, has 
had to pay a fearful penalty, and only by introducing a system 
of gymnastics has she succeeded in partially remedying the evil. 
Still, by gymnastics an impaired vision cannot be restored, and 
thus a large proportion of her educated classes are myopic. Not 
until the national government recognized and took hold of the 
matter could anything be done to arrest the tendency to allow 
the children to sit as they pleased. We should not let this lesson 
go unheeded. 

The hurry and worry of city life, and of New York life in par- 
ticular, wear unduly upon the constitution. The wearing out 
would certainly be accelerated by a curtailment of the natural 
powers of those who enter upon such a life. Only when in the 
full and uncrippled possession of these powers can one expect to 
keep up with the already too rapid pace. Better things than at 
present exist are hoped for after a general adoption of a uniform 
and obligatory system of easy calisthenics. 

Let teachers remember that mischief done during five school 
hours cannot be undone in five minutes of calisthenics; that 
physical culture means preservation even more than development. 





*From the report of Supt. John Jasper, of New York City. 


LETTERS. 


Yes. WRITE TO PROF. SEWARD, EAST ORANGE, N. De 


Can any one without a previous knowledge of music 
teach the Tonic Sol-fa System? If you have a circular 
explaining it more fully, will you please forward it to me ? 

Vt. Mrs. PHEBE A. Woops. 


























THE THEORY OF INSTRUCTION. 


Please give me an explanation of the term didactics. 
Neb. G. W. STOVER. 





GET READY FIRST. 

I have had but little preparation for the teacher’s work, 
although I am engaged as the principal of a small school. 
Would you advise me to drop teaching, and go to a normal 
school before I have studied more thoroughly the element- 
ary branches ? JAMES HOAGLAND. 

Va, 





DON’T COMMIT THE SIN. 

T am expecting to study law, but not having funds, I 
find no other way open for me to earn money as well as 
teaching, and yet I have never studied its principles, nor 
have I any special love for their application. Do you 
think it would be wrong for me to teach ? 

Ohio, HORACE McMILLAN. 





BY YOUR OWN EXERTIONS. 


How can I get a better place? I have been teaching 
here four years, and have received only $350 a year, and it 
is not enough to keep soul and body together. 

Minn, JANE M. Knox. 


STAY WHERE YOU ARE, OR GO FARTHER WEST. 


It seems to me I can do better East than West. I have 
been teaching several years in Wisconsin, but somehow do 
not get into as good a place as I would like. Don’t you 
think I could do better in New York state ? 

Colo. MARK R. CHISHOLM. 


THERE IS NO HOPE FOR YOU, 


New York city gives better salaries and more permanent 
positions than Philadelphia. Do you think I could get in 
to the New York city schools as an assistant teacher ? 

Iowa. MARY W. KNEELAND. 





CHANGE TO THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

I have been taking the INsTITUTE for several years and 
am very much pleased with it, but I want something that 
will give me more help. What would you recommend ? 

N. J. A. B. R. 

THE ARTICLES ARE IN PREPARATION. 

You talk a great deal about the necessity of introducing 
manual training into our schools, and I am convinced that 
all you say is true. Will you now tell me exactly what 
steps I ought to take ? 

N. J. B. R. R. 
By 4pemegneee.— Vinen should e be held in 


are usually tired at close of a rm or year, 


ria ns pa RL ae ee tk al 
good. They are productive of neglect of lessons, and 
cramming by pupils, and overwork on the part of the 


teacher. They are best held when, in the judgment ot the 
teacher, her class is prepared. Examinations at the end 
of the term, when pupils are wearied, are no real tests of 
their ability. Most teachers do not have the privilege of 
appointing times for examinations, but they can, at least, 
so arrange lessons that the hardest work shall come at the 
beginning of a year or term, when pupils are rested. If 
the system necessitates “cramming,” let it not be left un- 
til the end of the year. 








154. TEACHING GERMAN Pupits.—I have a country school of 31 
pupils who are all Germans. They ~ ay Le at all times ex- 
cept when talking tome. How I teach them history and 
geography? I would like any hints on how to teach am me 


It might help you to make a bargain with them on these 
terms :—that they are to instruct you in German and you 
are to teach them English. Appoint certain times out of 
school when you will talk German with them, provided 
they will agree to use only English in the school grounds 
and house. Try to use very plain and simple English in 
recitations, and go as slowly as need be, taking care that 
they understand all that you say. 

It may not be wise to try to teach history, except in the 
form of stories, simply told. Have these stories repro- 
duced by pupils, and talk over their exercises, explaining 
wrong forms and calling for right ones. 





155. MeTHODS.--How would you conduct a class without text- 
books? Is it not best to confine young pupils in mmar to 
sentence making and leave parsing for maturer —_ ears 
. Roacn. 

The teacher should prepare very descent > lesson 
to be given without text-books, and know exactly what to 
do. Use the board a great deal, to assign work. Let pu- 
pils keep note-books. Arrange a logical course of ques- 
tions for each recitation, so as to successfully develop the 
subject. 

Parsing, which belongs to technical grammar, is to be 
left until the children are thoroughly acquainted with 
forms of sentences and parts of speech. It is well to have 
a good deal of sentence-making, for in this way pupils 
learn correct forms so well that they at once recognize in- 
correct ones. 


156. A Common DiFFicuutTy.—I have an ungraded school of six- 
teen pupils, whose ages range from six to twenty-three. I find 
the greatest difficulty in teaching arithmetic a United States 
history. There are scarcely two who are able to do the same 
work, and with so many classes it is almost impossible to make 
the subject interesting. Can you give me any cnegeetens? = 

». H. 

It would be better to re-organize, making classes larger, 
and, if necessary, putting some back a little way. You 
can do better teaching with classes that number more 
than two or three, and can devote more time to them. 
This will bring up the classes so much that in the end, 
little time will be lost by individual pupil's. 

It would not be hard to re-organize the history classes, 
and it ought to be done. 


157. —“‘ ScHOOL-RoOM VENTILATION.”—An article °ap- 
peared in the JoURNALof Aug. 4, under the above heading 
in which you speak of experiments and recommendations 
by the Connecticut board of health on ventilating buildings 
heated with stoves. This is a subject in which I have been 
very much interested for the last six years, and one which 
I have given considerable thought. These thoughts, with 
experiments to test them, have resulted in what we think 
a successful method of ventilating school-rooms that are 
heated with stoves. In building our school-houses we con- 
struct them with a cold-air box extending underneath the 
floor through an opening in the outer wall toa point up- 
derneath the stove, where we connect it with the room by 
means of a register in the floor. Over this set an upright 
stove, around which is placed a sheet iron or galvanized 
iron jacket which is firmly fastened to the floor It should 
extend upward as high as the stove, and should leave a 
space all around the stove between the stove and the jack- 
et about six inches wide. A close fitting door should be 
placed in the jacket just in front of the stove door, through 
which fuel may be supplied. An opening in the jacket 
should be made in front of the air draught to the stove, 
large enough to permit the draught door to open and to 
remove the ashes. This air passageway should be lined 
on all sides and fitted closely to the stove to prevent the 
pure air which comes from under the stove from passing 
through to feed the flame. As the draught to the stove 
should be supplied entirely from the air in the room, thus 
causing the fresh air to be drawn into the room through 
the cold-air passage, the cold air will ascend inside the 
jacket, become warm while ascending, and pass outside 
the room to prevent a vacuum. In this way, as soon as the 
fire starts, the cold air is drawn into the stove from the 
room to feed the flame, and fresh, warmed air is drawn into 
the room to take its place. Thus if the walls are air-tight 
and the windows and doors fit closely and are kept closed, 
none but warm air is admitted to the room while the car. 
bonic acid gas which accumulates on the floor, and the 
coldest air in the room, are removed through the stove and 
chimney. To facilitate the movement and exit of this gas 
and cold air, we build the chimneys from the basement 
wall and have a foul air exit through a register in the base 
ef the chimney on a level with the floor. In this register 
is a valve which should be opened soon after the fire is 
started, when the heated column of air in the upper part 
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of the dinkios will ¢ draw the cold air up and out. With 
these exits and supply, the air is changed very rapidly. I 
have in the winter, visited rooms 26x 36, and 14 feet high, 
in which were 40 pupils, when no moisture nor frost was 
to be seen on the windows. The atmosphere of the room 
was very much the same in the room as that of a pleasant 
spring day. These rooms were heated with two stoves, 
however. 

Education is of little consequence to us without good 
health. To have good health the young must be supplied 
with pure air. In unventilated school-rooms pure air at 
all times is an impossibility. Therefore, I verily believe 
that he who assists in remedying this great evil, by induc- 
ing those who have it in their power, to supply school- 
rooms with fresh, warm air, isa benefactor to the rising 
generation as well as generations tocome, And in order 
to do the greatest good to the greatest number, I send you 
these suggestions, thinking possibly a few of your many 
thousand readers may be induced to test this plan of ven- 
tilation. The expense is but a trifle, while the results 
can not be estimated. 

La Grange, Ind. E. 


G. MACHAM. 





158. A’ PRIMARY RECITATION.— How long should a recitation in 
a primary class continue daily ? 8. E. 

The time will vary according to the age of pupils and the 
number in the class. A safe rule is ‘‘stop when the inter- 
est is at its height.’’ The time it takes to reach this will 
vary according to school and teacher. 

Twenty minutes should be the maximum length of a 
recitation in a primary school. It will be well not to keep 
the youngest ones longer than ten minutes at one thing. 
In such brief periods one cannot accomplish much unless 
a definite plan be followed. Not a minute can be wasted 
in calling to order or useless questioning or interruption. 
A program posted before the class, and a clock in full 
sight, will help to keep order. The children will know 
what is expected of them at a certain time, and will be 
ready. Itis well tostop promptly when the timeis up, 
five minutes added to one recitation means that much time 
lost from another. Each class has aright toits allotted 
time, and no more. 


159.—Tue Stupy oF History.—Why is it necessary to teach 
history to children? They do not generally like it, and only study 
it because they must. How is history a beneficial study, amde 
(rom the information it gives ? A. RR. 


History, rightly taught, is a study which trains the 
memory judgment, and reasoning faculties. It tends to 
broaden the mind, not only by imparting information, but 
by compelling the student—especially the advanced stu- 
dent—to take comprehensive views of nations, men, and 
events. It presents, for the most part, noble examples, 
thus inciting patriotism and courage. Instruction in the 
love of country, and duty to it, is an essential in the educa- 
tion of our youth. Without this, a nation is in danger. 
No study can stimulate this as history can. Best of all, 
history isa moral instructor. Being a record of good and 
bad deeds and a delineation of upright and wicked 
characters, it offers opportunities for many moral lessons. 
Too often history is to pupils nothing more than a compi- 
lation of dry facts. It is better never studied than learned 
by rote. Such a process is harmful, for it deadens the 
ippetite for historical knowledge, which, left alone, would 
iave developed and found food for itself. There is too 
much detail and too little comprehensive work in the 
teaching of history. 

To make the study as little like rote-work as possible,it is 
well to use stories, diagrams, and pictures freely. The 
first stage of history study should consist of stories and re- 
productions of them. This can be begun when pupils are 
quite young. Itis wrong to require memorizing of text, 
for children will retain more easily and like better what 
they give in their own words. 


160, NEATNESS AND ORDER.— How shall | lead pupils to do neat 
and orderly blackboard and slate work ? M. L. 

The tendency to imitation will regulate this. It will 
pay a teacher to take pains with all her written work if 
she wishes her pupils to do likewise. All teachers are not 
good writers, but all can make fine and even penmanship 
ahabit. Judge of written exercises first by correctness, 
second by neat work. Receive no other kind, and your 
pupils will be proud to do their best. A specially neat pa- 
per merits special praise. A portfolio, made of plain 
brown paper and hung on the wali, to contain the best 
work will be an incentive; also sending the good papers 
home for parents’ inspection. 


RIDDLETON, TENN., 
Ava. 27, 1888. 
Messrs. E. L. Ket1oac & Co., 
New York, N. Y.: 

Ihave been a subscriber to your JouRNAL for nearly a year 
and find many things in its columns to assist me in my work with 
the infinite mind of the pupil. I never fail to read as many as 
possible of the JouRNAL’s precious truths, I do not know how I 
could succeed without it, 

Tenn. A, Livinesron. 

1 find the Inst1TuUTE a most welcome visitor. I find much valu- 
able and needed information in it, It gives spirit to the daily 
tchool work, 





Col, B* 0, Gooprics, 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SounD, Lieut, HEAT. By Mark R. Wright, Head Master 
of the Higher Grade School, Gateshead. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 259 pp. 80 cents. 


The phenomena of sound, light, and heat are among the 
most interesting of physical science, and their study by 
means of experiments, according to the plan laid down in 
this volume, will prove both profitable and yp | 
The student is enco ed to measure and test for himself, 
and he thus experiences the pleasure that comes from 
original investigation. The apparatus uired is not 
expensive, and descriptions of it appear in the book or in 
the appendix. The author has deemed it unnecessary to 
devote much space to theories, believing that the begin- 
ner’s time is best spent in examining the facts of science. 

Among the subjects treated under Heat are: Heat and 
Temperature,—Expansion of Solids and Liquids,—The 
Pressure of the Atmosphere,—Heat as a Quantity,—Change 
of State from Liquid to Gas,—Hygrometry —Convection 
and Conduction,— iant Heat,— Winds, Ocean Currents, 
Rain, Snow, Dew,—The Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. 
Under Sound we find: Production and Speed of Sound,— 
Wave Motion,—Newton’s Formula,—Intensity, Reflection 
and Refraction of Sound,—Music Sounds,— Vibration of 
Strings and Rods,—Vibration of Air in Tubes. The prin- 
cipal subjects treated, under Light, ego: Rectilinear Prop- 
— of Light,—Reflection of Light,—Spherical Mirrors, 
—Refraction of Light,—Prisms and Lenses,—Optical In- 
struments,—Color,—Speed of Light. The volume has an 
abundance of illustrations, and numerous examples are 

ven to test the student’s knowledge of principles. A 

horough study of these pages will give one a clear under- 
standing of the subjects treated, in the light of the latest 
researches. Examination questions are added that will 

rove useful to the teacher and student. The typograph- 
ical work is Food, and the book is handsomely bound in 
= It will prove a welcome addition to the text-books 
on science, 





INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. By 
a Emerton, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 268 pp. 


“‘A text-book ought to be a book of texts, upon which 
the teacher can base his independent work.”” These words 
in the Introduction, are, the keynote to the author’s pur- 

se in wag Oe work. This Introduction is a valuable 

eature of the k. It gives-such practical suggestions, 
and so clear a conception of the true motive in b oseeee pe 

the study that it is a volume in itself, As “all historica 
instruction must rest upon two foundation stones,— 
geography and Seeneees, the author speaks clearly and 
concisely on these subjects, also on collateral reading and 
the sources of a knowledge of the period. The body of the 
book consists of fifteen chapters, each of which is pre- 
ceded by a list of ‘‘ authorities.’’ The pages are convenient- 
ly indented with — and chronological side-heads, and 
a chronological table of events is added, although the 
author has been careful to state that ‘“‘more dates have 
been - in this book than ought to be learned by heart.” 
Lest the pupil should make a mistake, those dates, the 
memorizing of which is necessary to a connected view 
of the centuries, have been printed in bold type. 

The period dealt with is one of the most interesting in 
the world’s history, standing, as it does, between the 
civilizations of the t and the present. ‘ur author has 
succeeded in catching the spirit of the forces that led to 
the march of the Germanic peoples and the Frankish 
kingdoms under the Merovingians and Carlovingians. 
His chapter on Germanic ideas of law is worthy of a care- 
ful study, on account of its historical importance, for if the 
truth were known, we get more of the spirit of modern 
law from the old Germans, than from the Romans. 
Altogether, the book will be appreciated by those who are 
thoughtful students of the history of civilization. 


THE ART OF TEACHING IN A SUNDAY-SCHOOL, With an 
Introductory Address on Training Classes. By J. G. 
Fitch, M.A., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
London ; Sunday-School Union, 56 Old Bailey, E. C. 88 
pp. 


One would naturally expect some very helpful sugges- 
tions relative to this ey subject from so thorough 
and philosophical an educator as Mr. Fitch. This expec- 
tation is realized in this little book. The introduction re- 
lates to the organization of classes for the training of 
teachers. These have answered the p excellently of 

ving raw recruits the requisite discipline and technical 
skill. The principles he lays down in his pithy sentences 
are those that may be applied to all teaching. An interest 
in the subject taught, a love for the work of teaching, and 
an earnest desire oo poemate the highest interest of the 
learners are the moral qualities which supply the animus 
or motive force of the instrument; and mental vigor and 
fiexibility, insight into character, knowledge of methods, 
ability to — them to new circumstances, etc., are the 
the intellectual and mechanical gifts by which this moral 
force is —- The —— for training are: (1) lec- 
tures on the theory of education as applied to Sunday- 
school work, (2) well selected readings from the best 
works on education, (3) model lessons by the best teachers 
© riodical opportunities for the statement of practical 

culties (5) and the selection of a competent person to 

act as moderator at the criticism lessons. In the subse- 

uent chapters he treats of Questioning,—Attention,—and 
emory,—giving many practical suggestions. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By John Thornton, M.A. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 248 pp. 80 cents. 
Someone has said, “I know (where to find) a vast num- 

ber of facts.”” The parenthetical clause indicates one 

secret of the reserve force of many intellectual men. It is 
better to have technical knowledge in books rather than 
loading down the mind. For this reason, teachers will 
welcome a_ volume which is literally “a description of 
nature.” Having dealt with Matter and Its Properties, he 
speaks ially of Gravity, Cohesion and Chemical Affini- 
ty, then Sovetes some chapers to Work and Energy, Heat, 
and Chemical Action. Entering the domain of logy. 
he speaks of 8, their composition, classification, an 
ment. olcanoes are next, also - 
quakes, then the Sea, Polar Regions, Atmosphere, Evapo- 


ration and Condensation, The Sculpture of the Lan 
Weather and Climate, ‘Changes in the Earth’s ee omg 





Magnetism and Electricity of the Earth, also its Shape and 
Movements. The book closes with a syllabus of the sub- 

t, including a list of apparatus for teaching it, and 
several sets of examination papers. Illustrations, maps, 
and diagrams are continually introduced. 


THE MAN BEHIND. A Novel. By T.S. Denison. Chica- 
go: T. S. Denison, Publisher, 163 Randolph street. 311 
pp. 50 cents. 


As the carpenter builds up an attractive arbor or spacious 
villa, from what may appear rough and unpolished ma- 
terial, so Mr. Denison. m facts, incidents, and a good 
imagination, has built a story, which furnished as it is, 
is both attractive and complete. ‘The Man Behind’ 
deals with three master passions, love, avarice, and vault- 
ing ambition, and it is well-known to all, that these pass- 
ions have swayed human nature from all time. The story 
is a plain one, and the sauces that accompany the dish are 
eine sauces, and it is the author’s desire that the sensi- 

ilities of the reader shall not be shocked. There is no 
doubt that John Holcombe is a terrible character, and one 
that may be found in almost any community,—and, as the 
author desired a latitude for his character he selected a 
politician, as that occupation, - is composed of a 
greater amount of elasticity in its general character, than 
any other. The story is divided into two parts, represented 
by Book I, “The and the Laurel,” and Book II, 
“Under the Willows.’ Each of these Books contains 
twenty-four chapters, making in all'a large book which to be 
thoroughly appreciated must be read. 


A DEBUTANTE IN NEW YORK Society. Her Illusions 
and What Became of Them. By Rachel Buchanan. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 363 pp. $1.25. 


In a series of very entertaining, bright, newsy letters, 
the author of this book has furnished the reader with the 
history of a young lady of wealthy parents,—a member of 
the gayest circle of fashion. Florence, the heroine, of the 
story, is the daughter of a very sensible father and Ss- 
es the same sal characteristics of genuine simplicity with 
himself. e mother, however, is a mere butterfly, and is 
perfectly willing to sacrifice home comfort upon the 
altar of fashion. The forty letters which compose the 
book commence when Florence is a little girl, who sees 
life through a pair of sensible eyes, and crititises her 
mother at this time, as she pays ten dollars for a bonbon- 
niere, and gives only five dollars to her little girl for the 
poor girls’ Christmas-tree—one hundred dollars for sil- 
ver candelabra for the church, and five dollars for the 
Diet-Kitchen. The fashionable mother’s aim is to force 
Florence into the “ circle,’ at all cost, but she overrules 
her mother’s plans, lives through the ordeal, and “‘ comes 
out ” a sensible woman married to a sensible man. 


NEW OVERLAND GUIDE TO THE PAcIFIc Coast, CALI- 
FORNIA. ARIZONA, NEW MEXIco, COLORADO, AND KAN- 
sas. By James W. Steele. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co., Publishers, 154 Monroe Street, and 323 Broadway, 
New York. 212 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


This elaborate guide is intended for the convenience of 
persons wishing to make a journey to California, by route 
through Kansas City. he narrative also includes a 
glance of what lies between, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexi- 
co, and Arizona. An attempt has ‘been made by the au- 
thor to depart from the established rule of Guide Books, 
and give a consecutive La 7» day of the route. 
The volume is well illustrated, and furnished with a map. 
The topography of the country—historical notes—wealth— 
climate—mountain scenery and health resorts, with a 
mass of similar informatiun, help to make the book one 
full of interest. 


Worps, THEIR SPELLING, CHOICE, AND PRONUNCIATION. 
By F. E. Plummer. Chicago: A. Flanagan, Publisher. 
106 pp. 35 cents. 

Good spelling and the right use of words lie at the foun- 
dation of all well rounded education and to be able to spell 
always correctly is a thing to be desired. This comes 
large yy practice. The author of this little volume has 
furnis a most useful and unique means of assistance in 
regard to spelling, and one which can be easily used. The 

are blank, divided into three parts, under as man 
es. I, Concernin 

Concerning words to 

ae 


words troublesome to spell. i 

introduced into vocabulary. III. 
words frequently mispronounced. The rules 
given are simple and easily followed, and the words under 
each head are arrang in alphabetical order. It 
would be a difficult matter to find a more thoroughly 
useful and convenient little book for the gw ed than this 
one. It is neatly bound in green with gilt letters. 


STANDARD MAP OF CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA. Rand 
MeNally & Co., Publishers, 148-154 Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago. $1.00. 

This map of California and Nevada is prepared in the 
best and clearest style = and gives an Index to 
counties and towns in Californi 


DISCUSSION ON MANUAL TRAINING AND THE BLAIR BILL. 
A. P. Marble, Boston: George R. Meleney, 9 Franklin st 
2 pp. 15 cents. 
The first of the papers contained in this pamphlet is that read by 

Mr. Marble at the meeting of the De ment of Superintendence 
in Washington last February in which he presents some argu. 
ments against the introduction of manuai training into the public 
schools. In the second paper it takes ground against the Blair 
bill, insisting that the control of education belongs to the state and 
not to the nation; it isa reserved right of the state. 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Steelton, Pa., 1885-8. L. EB. 
McGinniss, Superintendent. 

The number of schools during 1887-8 was 22; number of teach- 
ers, 23; a daily eRe percentage ofa C 
93; highest paid, $111.11; lowest ‘J $45. The superin- 
tendent finds a very encouraging sign in the fact that the teachers 
are reading more school literature, resulting in improvement of 
the teachers and schools. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION of New Jersey, 1887. Hon. 
E. O. Chapman, Superintendent. 

The average salaries paid to male teachers du the year 
showed an increase of $1.06 per month, and the f le tenchens 
were 83 cents more per month. is a marked increase 
in the zeal efficiency of the teachers, the 
labor of the city erintendents. The school build- 
Aya 9 











p= = | it in the able geo + sonar: 
nt in of; average - 
867 ; attending private schools, —F attending wo echoed Wh ont: 
number of teachers, 4,002, of whom only 825 are men. A law was 
increasing the tax from $4 per child to $5. The effect of 

will be to i the teach salaries. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
MACMILLAN & Co. announce two new school histories,“ Greece,» 
by C. A. Fyffe, and “* Rome,” by Prof. G. G. Ramsay. 
T. Y. Croweti & Co. are to publish a translation of Valde'’s 
latest novel, ‘“‘ El Cuarto Poder, ’ by Nathan Haskell Dole. 


CASSELL’s “ National Library,” is proving exceeding popular. 
These books give in a cheap form the masterpieces of English 
literature. 

J.B. Liprrncorr Co. have among their latest publications a 
“ Life of Henry M. Stanley,” which will prove of great interest. 


Our Little Men and Women, published by D. Lothrop Company, 
is one of the best of children’s magazines. The September num- 
ber has twenty-four pages filled with pictures and stories to 
delight the littie ones. 

Griyw & Co.’s “ Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages,’’ 
is a philosophic study of the early history of Europe and contains 
suggestions to teachers upon topics, and methods of special study, 
notes, etc. 

WortTHInGTON & Co. have published * Studies in Criticism,” by 
Florence Trail. 

D. AppLETON & Co. recently issued “The Elect Lady,” by 
George Macdonald. 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs. JAMes T. FrELDS has a noble story in the August Wide 
Awake, entitled, * A Helping Hand.” 

HOwARD Py Lez’s stirring story of “ Within the Capes” is about 
to be put in paper form at 50 cents by the Scribners. 

Gen. SHERIDAN’S article, “ From Gravelotte to Sedan,” will 
appear in the November number of Scribner's Magazine. 

Tue third of the monographs on political economy and public 
law, edited by Prof. Edmund J. James for the University of 
Pennsylvania, now shortly to appear, treats of ‘‘ Ground Rents in 
Philadelphia ’—that device by which the acquisition of real estate 
has been made so easy to people uf moderate means in the City of 
Homes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Potter's New Elementary Goouen hy. Posgnes for Primary 
ediate iss Eliza H. Morton. Teachers’ 


and Interm Classes, B 
edition. Philadelphia : John E. Potter & Co. 


Benedicta. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 25 cents. 


A Mexican Girl. By Frederick Thickstun. Boston: Ticknor & 
. 50 cents. 


A Young Prince of Commerce. By Selden R. Hopkins. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 


A Strange Com . By Charles Friederick Holder. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. ee 


oo vous Folks at Home. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop 


Bench Work in Wood, A Course of Study and Practice. De- 
oouet for the use of schools and colleges. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
ailing price, 75 cents, 


The Virtues and Their Reasons. A _— of Ethics for Society 
2A! Schools. By Austin Bierbower. Chicago: George Sherwood 


God Reigns. By Edward Reynolds Roe, M.D. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. Cloth, 50 cents. ” 


The Definitions of Euclid with Explanations and Exercises. By 
R. Webb, M.A. London, England: rge Bell & Sons. 


Manual of Home-made A 
ona hy: 


with reference to the 
teaching of Physiolo; 


sics in km, Devised and 


constructed by John F. Woodhull, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book, with ag negative marking 
system for the use of all grades of schoo! Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan. 35 cents. 

Words, their Spe’ , Choice, and Pronunciation. ae to 
aid one in the use of h rs by correcting his spelling, en- 
riching bis vocabulary, etc. . E. Plummer. ieee. A. 
Flanagan. 

a School Drawing Course—Object Drawing. By Arthur J. 

ng. Hinges Falls, N. Y.: Carter & Co. Five books. 25 
cents each. 


From the Beaten Path. A Novel. Edward R. Roe. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. sal 


and Geo. Croon Robertson. New York: J. 
street. 15 cents. 


in Natural History. 
son, Blakeman & Co. 


Zésthetics, Dreams, and Association of Ideas. James Su 
Fitzjerala, 2 Bast 4th 


Readi By Samuel Lockwood. New 
York: I 


The Origin of Floral Structures, Through Insect, and Other 
Aowacten. Pee Rev. George Henslow. New York: D. Apple- 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Courses of Study of the South Lancaster (Mass.) Academy for 
1888 and 1889. George W. Caviness, Principal. 

Oakside Boarding and Day School, Owosso, Mich. Mrs. L. E. 
Gould, Principal. 

Fulton Union School and Academy, Fulton, N. Y., 1888,-89. 
B. G. Clapp, Principal. 

Catalogue and Circular of the Graded and High School, Troy, 
Pa., 1888-89. Daniel Fleisher, A.M., Ph.D., Principal. 

First Annual Catalogue of the Healdsburg College, Healdsburg, 
Cal., 1888. William C. Granger, President. 

Catalogue of McMaster University, 1888-9, Malcolm McVicar, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor, 





What Are Your Pupils Reading? 


Get them to read good BooKS by starting a school library. Many 
states ASSIST district schools to procure one. A single entertain- 
ment will give you a good start. We keep only the best—1000 of! 
them carefully selected, classified, graded, etc. Printed list (64 
pp.) free; books in stock to examine, E, L, KenLoge & (o., % 
Clinton Place, New York, 
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BUY THE BEST. 





WHICH IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 





THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has prospered where concerns with Cheaper Rates have all died, because it could be relied 
on to pay its Claims in full, and they could not. 





INSURANCE MUST INSURE, 


OR EVEN A LOW PRICE IS SO MUCH MONEY THROWN AWAY. 





THE TRAVELERS RESOURCES 


discount, immediately upon receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


TEN MILLIONS OF ASSETS. 


TWO MILLIONS OF SURPLUS. 


are sufficient to pay AT ONCE the most enormous mass 
of claims that even great railroad and steamboat acci- 


dents can bring upon it. 


PAYS ALL CLAIMS, without 


NON-FORFEITURE provisions in all its Policies. 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 


$15,000,000, OF WHICH $1,400,000 WAS IN 1887. 


JAS. C. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


‘“ MIORAL: 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 


JOHN 


INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.’’ 





E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 





JUST ISSUED. 
A NEW BOOK ON LANCUACE. 
GREENE’S 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 








A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical grammar on 
the one hand and aimless, diffuse language lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The 
objective method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of 
language are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
While the underlying principles of grammar are taught hy means of interesting exercises, 
technical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in 
Part II., to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. 
The book contains little, if anything, to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of 
capitals and of the marks of punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general know- 
ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter- 
writing. 

Teachers and school officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for specimen pages which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 36 cents. 


GOWPERTHWAIT & COMPANY, Publishers, |: 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Many of the most desirabie school poctitens become vacant during July 
and August. Probably nota desirable position in the United States be- 
* comes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 perpen 8T., CHICAGO. 


Branches: | Box 1969, New York City. 


1 St. Paul, Minn.: German American Bank Building. ; 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
WE NEED SEVERAL HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








We recommend teachers directly to places. We 

WAN T H RS. recommend teachers immediatly upon receipt of 

their application and registration fee of one dollar. 

No time wasted in preliminary conmianbiamemane For our Contract and Terms, see August 18th 
issue of this paper. Send pa .reere immediate y, and we will recommend you at once. 

NATIO TEACHERS’ CHANGE, 151 WaspasH Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Mrs. J. W. 


BINGHAM, Manager. 





RIP VAN WINKL 


rtant factors of success in this business. 
been hard at work during the hot summer months and the results of 


TRACE EES" AGENCY has bee 
the campaign are quite satisfactory. 
Do not for a moment sup- iS DEAD 
teed that the agency My oe 
accept better places, sickness, marriage, f 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, you can be relieved from 
a by applying to this Agency for an A 
av 


TEACHERS’ 
would not be just the man to conduct a Teachers’ Agency in these days of 
sharp competition. Eternal vigilance, and active and honest representation 


for the rest of the year. 
v peneies occur during the fall months. 
ailure to pass examinations, etc. make sudden changes. 
our embarrassment when your teacher leaves unex- 
> 1 cegener— Sans such as you may need. We always 
e good ones on our hst and we shall aug Se ¥ — 
ER 


ACENCY. 
Prompted by this principle, the UNION 


Oh, no, many unexpected 
Resignations to 


to serve you Fama 4 
R, Manager, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 





THE LONC ISLAND TEACHERS’ gt wpa 


“ Best Agency on Earth.” 


Business in every state of the Union. 
stamp for circular, Frep. Lucca Squiers, Manager, 124 Fifth Ave., New 


~~ my for positions. Send 
ork 








a EXCH 4 ye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


CR 


Copyiste and Cashiers to eeness Firms. 
Add@rees (Mrs.) A. D. ee meg 
Fifth Aveo., N.Y 





t 
teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIAB 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col. 
Fam — one Aare Circulare ‘ 
nts. o“eelline and res contd 7 ae 
= , 
OOL FURNITURE and ing of supplies. Best 
references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 1 between Broadway and Fourth 











7th Street, 
Avenue, New York City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and ecne su- 
perior fessors, Pri cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
NO f RE EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
RGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees bul but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Preitions. 
VACANCIES 


flware ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES 


R, E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SoHOOL BuREAU, 2 W. 14th., N. P 


or tec 
bt. pigemest 
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Scrotula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical diseovery of 
tnis generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





b 





EFFERVESCENT. att ciscases ct vow. 


els, liver and digest- 
Prompt. Certain. 





iveorgans. Delightful. 


Tarrant’s Se:tzer Aperient. 
Small dose. Pleasant 


RPFIGIENT, taste Gentionction Por 


children or adults. Best 
Have used it 44 years. 


No Secret About It. 


ECONOMICAL, crrinionnire sec 


that your drug- 
gist gives you the real, genuine article. 





Physicians use it. 





Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 





SPECIAL HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Northern Pacific R. R. announces a 
series of five special Harvest Excursions 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Ashland to principal points in Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana during August, Sep- 
tember and October. Parties contemplating 
a trip for pleasure, business, or with a view 
of selecting a new home can avail them- 
selves of rates lower than ever before an- 


nounced to visit the wonderful country 
tributary to the Northern Pacific R. R. 

Tickets will be onsale at St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Ashland on August 21st 
September 11th and 25th, and October 9th 
and 23d, limited to thirty days from date 
of sale, and good for stop-over on going 
passage. These rates to Montana points 
are about one cent per mile each way, and 
in some cases about half of the one way 
fare for the round trip. 

Connecting lines east and south of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth will sell 
tickets in connection with these excursions 
at one fare for the round trip. 

The dates named will be a very oppor- 
tune time to visit the wheat fields of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota; alsu to see the 
cattle ranges of Montana. Everybody 
should bear in mind that the Northern 
Pacific R. R. is the short and direct line to 

rincipal points in Montana, and the only 
ine running either dining cars, Pullman 
sleeping cars, or colonist sleeping cars to 
Fargo, Grand Forks, Fergus Falls, Wahpe- 
ton, Jamestown, Helena, and principal 
ints in Northern Minnesota, North Da- 
ota and Montana. 

For rates and other information apply to 
Cuas. 8, Fes, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, St. Paul. Minn, or nearest 


Ticket Agent. 
Cuss. 
ly 


CURE “DEJ 
re ri eb 


or 
seSpereel ree 


Brady con ain 










THE PUBLISHERS’ DESk. 


"When two brands of the same sort of 
goods are selling side by side in the mar- 
ket, one bringing double the price of the 
other, what is it that enables the former 
to find sale? Always, because it is worth 
that much more; because it will wear 
longer, do better service while it lasts, 
keep one satisfied with his purchase in- 
stead of kicking himself for a fool all the 
time he has it, be reliable at the sharpest 
emergency instead of liable to give out 
just when it is needed most. And the 
concern dealing in such goods has to 
charge more for them, because it costs 
more to make them. That is exactly why 
THE TRAVELERS charges more for its 
Accident Policies than its competitors, 
why they are worth more, and why it 
can get more and do a greater business 
than they despite its higher rates. The 
rates are the lowest that permanent surety 
of paying all claims when due will justify. 
It paid claimants about $1,400,000 in 1887, 
and has paid them over $15,000,000 alto- 
gether, ‘Moral: Insure in the Travel- 





What does it mean, that strange new 
word? 

Look in the dictionary. 

What dictionary ? 

Worcester’s, of course. The new com- 
prehensive and new academic dictionaries 
are adopted and used in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, 
Washington, and hundreds of cities and 
towns throughout the United States and 
Canada. These dictionaries contain more 
words than any others of similar grade, 
and are the latest school dictionaries pub- 
lished. They are new books. The revis- 
ion has resulted in the insertion of all the 
more common new words ; new type, new 
illustrations, new plates, have been em- 
ployed in the production of these books. 
Many words have latterly acquired exten- 
sions of meaning, or other modifications 
in definition. In these editions special 
attention ‘has been given to such points. 
They are published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 715 Market street, Philadel- 
phia. 


It is fortunate both for a teacher and an 
institution, when they are fitted to each 
other, to be introduced by a careful, dis- 
criminating agent, such as the Woman’s 
Exchange Teachers’ Bureau (for both 
sexes), which supplies Professors, Teach- 
ers, Governesses, Musicians, etc., to col- 
leges, schools, families, and churches. 
Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, and Cashiers to business firms. 
Teachers and instructors who are inter- 
ested will do well to address (Mrs.) A. D. 
Culver, 329 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Butler, White & Butler, educational 
publishers, until recently at 925 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., have consolidated 
with Taintor Brothers, of New York, of 
which they will form the ‘‘ Co.,” the firm- 
name being Taintor, Brothers & Co. The 
Philadelphia firm was composed of Jona- 
than H. Butler, Selim 8S. White, and 
Arthur G. Butler. Mr. White resided in 
— and managed the branch house 
there. 


Now isthe time to beware of coughs 
and colds! If you have a cough, stop it 
at once before it progresses into a settled 
cold and then into something worse, per- 
haps consumption. Try * Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption.” Itisa cough syrup which 
people say tastes so good that they would 
take it on that account alone. Give it a 
trial. It costs only 25 cents. 


Hon. A. R. Spofford, LL.D., Librarian 
of Congress, says of Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia: ‘It is a work which is 
found, in the library of Congress, to 
answer more bogey satisfactorily than 
any other work of reference.” 


Loc CABINS can hardly be 
considered handsome or ele- 


gant, but oor ove fit habi- 
ions for rugged pio- 
neers of America. Our an- 
! (hale Gael, 


ovo § = complete in health, strength 
and endurance. Their wholesome reme- 










dies are re uced to this later age, in 
Warner's Cabin Sarsaparilla and 
Warner's ‘‘ Tippecanoe.” 
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Look Heps frie? 


Qre yow Sieh? 


Do you have pains about the chest andsid 





and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy ? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are-your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet becomo 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly ? 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 


at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? 


Are the 


whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
trequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
tho eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer fron any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail; ~§ 


Send your address on postal card to-day,as you may not 


One Be 


see this notice 


lt Fee 


Address, naming this pape.. Prof, HART, 212 E. Sth St., N. Y ’ 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N. Y. 

Established to prepare teachers for the public 

schools. Next term September 5, 1888. 

Tuition free and text-books f . Traveling 


expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
Saforseat on, address, 


FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal. 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCULION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYS. 

CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 





= per term. Board and room including Steam 
eat and Electric Light, , to $7.50 week. 
oler ving full information, 


For Illustrated Cale 
uddress 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q. BOSTON. 


Elocution, Intelligent Reading. Fine Testi- 
monials and Press Notices. Recitations in the 
Hawthorne Rooms. 


(From the Boston Daily Advertiser.) 

“ Miss Adela Rankin has enjoyed elocution: 
instruction of the best kind, and has had the ad- 
vantage of veey salutary experience. She is also 
the possessor of fine natural gifts—very pleasi 
and assuring in mal presence, having a will 
singularly agreeable and serviceable for purposes 
of expression—she has taken unto f nature 

common sense as chief counsellors. ‘Lhe 
result is a simplicity of style that very soon 
ae itself as the truest art, ‘that con- 





Address 31 East 17th Street. New York. or 
P. O, Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
F 


° 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic tilling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Eailor SCHOOL JOURN. 


WANTED. 


WANTED anita at ss 
Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 


eee ea 














A SEW LINE OF 


LOW-PRICED GLOBES! 


In 1883 we brought out a 12-inch Globe on brass 
stand at $6.00, a price so asto ly low that 
we sold enormous numbers of them, and, en- 
cou by this sale, have since added seven 


new styles, equally as low. 
A 12inch Full Frame fon) Osc 
in Hig SS 1 


4 00 
“ Inelined Axis. °7.00) 15.00 
- - ic ee 18.00 
6-inch Semi Frame........... 3.00 5.00 
6-inch Inclined Axis......... 2.25 4.00 


Our Regular Maps and Handsome 
Mountings. 


Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


Nims & Knight, Troy, N. Y. 





“ Something for your 


Reception. And you 


don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations; dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two ina book. Every piece is 
suitable for schooluse. Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books published. Try one and see— 
or a set of four-—$1.00, postpaid. 


B, L. KBLUOGE& CO., Bauedtfonal Pubs. 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y, 
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BROWN’S 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 





Phila., 876 | Melbourne, 1880 

Berlin, 1877 | Frankfort, 1881 

Paris 1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 
ew Orleans, 1884-85. 








DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S 
TREATMENT BY INHALATION. 


Pe’. 1 Ss fo .. £ 
NOT A DRUG 
1629 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa 
For Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspep- 
sia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia and all Chronic and 
Nervous Disorders. 








“The © und Oxygen Treatment,”’ Drs. 
ose & Pale en, No. Arch Street, Philadel- 
hia, have been using for the last seventeen y 


on scientific pe oe of the somone oO 

2 and Nitrogen m , an e com- 
Saat eo condensed made portable that it 
be snt all over the world. 





Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to 
refer to the following named well-known persons 
who have tried their Treatment : 

HON. WM. D. KELLEY. Member of Congress, 
Philadelphia. 

REV. VICTOR L. CONRAD, Editor Lutheran 
Observer, Phila. 

REV. CHARLES w. CUSHING, D. D., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

HON. wit. PENN NIXON, Editor Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago, Tl. 

W. H. WORTHINGTON, 
Birmingham, 

JUDGE H. P. VROOMAN, Quenemo, Kan. 

MRS. MARY A, LIVERMORE, Melrose, Mass. 

JUDGE R. §. VOORHEES, New York City. 

MR. E. C. KNIGHT, Philadelphia. 

MR, FRANK SIDDALL, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

HON. W. W. SCHUYLER, Easton, Pa. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 833 Broadway, N. Y., 
Ed. Phila. Photo. 

FIDELIA M. LYON, Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich 
Islands. 

ALEXANDER RITCHIE, Inverness, Scotland. 

MRS. MANUEL V. ORTEGA, Fresnillo, Zacate- 
cas, Mexico. 

ms. — COOPER, Utilla, Spanish Hondu- 


C. A. 
And thousands of others in every part of the 
United States. 


“ Compound, Oxygen—its Mode of Action and 
Results,” is the title of a new brochure of two 
hnndred pages, published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
which gives to Tall inquirers full information as 
to this remarkable curative agent and a record of 
several hnndred surprising cures in a wide range 
of chronic cases— of them after being 
abandoned to die by other physicians. Will be 
mailed free to any address on application. Read 
the brochure ! 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editor New South, 





ea will confer a favor by men- 
tioning Tae JOURNAL when com- 
cowelagnnenl with advertisers. 








How t, 6ure 
OXKin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


THE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
scal Gomes, vi) 


and with loss of hair, from 
infancy to 1d ae, a a py = A and 
rmanen © CuTicu 
Coen all other rem ured hy and methods fail. 
CURA, the erat Skin Cure, and CuTicuRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 


it, externally, and CuricurA RESOL VENT, the new 
ood er, —~ cureevery form of skin 
and bl 1 —— | rom pimples to ~~ ee 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, " ' 
25c.; RESOLVENT, pA by the PorrzR 
DRUG AND CHEMIC. N, MASss. 
Send for “ How to a oane’ Skin Diseases. 


eee ae chapped and oy 
Minin prevented by CuTicura Soap 
















Retief ta: one minute, forall “ins and weak- 
in CUTICURA eure 'AIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 








EWSBURY: 
‘ cnatoketehup. 








Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
west at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, Nort’ River, 
foot of Canal St. Connectin La Alban, y mext 
orang, cxcent F Sundays, with trains the 


West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrivai of trains 
from the North, East, and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South, 
East and West, at principal 5 Batiroed and Steam- 





boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway 
J. H. ALLA —-?~ Ticket t, pier 41, 
i R., foot Ca St., ATERS, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, Albany, Xx. x 
TAKE THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE 
for Boston, Worcester, Ache an all 


points East, via Boston or Worceste 

Steumers Massachusetts and Rhode Island leave 
Pier 20 N. R., foot of Warren St., at 5.30 P.M 
omy, oxoant ‘Sundays, connecting at steamers 
y a = ex n for Boston, leaving 6 

Ning Hooton 7.15 15a.m. Pullman car, new 
equipment, tall night’s rest; short rail ie; 
Reeves’ renowned orchestra on each steamer. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


The only direct route for Watch Hill, Narra- 
Throws r and Points in Rhode a 
rough am Swen steamers’ landing and 


—_— leave New Pier 36 North River daily 
at 5 P. M. except Sundays. 
J. W. MULLER, General Manager. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
O. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 











recommends 
everywhere. Send for 
roadway, New York. 





pay 


Greatest 












inducements gt offered. Now’ 
orders for our celebra 
1 Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


to get up 


5 pose, fe 
EAS and COF » apd secure a 


Handsome 
Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 
Meg rina 


Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or 


EN) mst car 


- Willie, nt ‘said his "mother, with stern 
reproof in her tone, ‘*you promised me 
faithfully you would never play again 
with that bad boy, Sammy Shackleford, 
and here you've Does playing ball with 
him for an hour.” 

**No. I hain’t, mamma !” protested Wil- 
lie, red-faced, breathless, and vehement, 
‘“* ve been playing against him. He was 
on the other side.” 

Tramp; ‘‘Can you give me something 
to do, sir?” 

Gentleman : ‘‘ What are you?” 

Tramp: “ I’m a journey man, sir.’ 

Gentleman - ‘‘ A journeyman what? 

Tramp: ‘‘ Just a journey man; that’s 
my business.” 


” 


** Tt seems to me, Muria, that we’ ve had 
nothing but veal, veal, veal, for breakfast 
all this week,” remarked Mr. Bentley. 

**You forget another thing we've had, 
Robert,” replied the old lady, quietly ; 
“we've had growl, growl, growl, for 
breakfast every day, too.” 


A very poor oil, and one that should 
never be used at home, is turmoil. 


**Do you think you will give this va- 


cancy in the counting-room to young 
Smith?” 

“No. I am a little doubtful about 
Smith.” 

“Why?” 


** Because he always has so much luck 
when he goes fishing.” 


Mr. Waldo (of London) to Miss Breezy 
(from the provinces) : ‘‘ Which do you pre- 
fer, Miss reezy, the Italian or Germa: 
school of music ?’ 

Miss Breezy (hesitatingly): ‘‘ Well, I 
hardly know what to say, Mr. Waldc. 
When I hear ‘Sweet Violets’ from th: 
hand-organ, I think nothing can be morc 
delicious than the Italian ; and then agair 
the strains of ‘ They all love Jack’ from ; 
little German band will leave me in doubt 
which I prefer.. I am passionately fond of 
both schools.” 


A city young lady visiting a country 
cousin, and inquiring about a plant she 
saw. was told it was ‘‘ milk-weed.” *‘O. 
yes, said she, ‘‘and I’m so glad to see 
what cows are fed on to get their milk.” 


Farmer: ‘‘ And what is your brother 
Frank doing now ?” 

City Visitor : “He's 8 paying a good deal 
of attention to his etching.” 

Farmer: ‘‘Um! What is he taking fo 
it?” Ms 
Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, havin 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy fo: 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat anc 
Lung Affections also a positive and radical cur: 
tor Nervous ne wy and all Nervous Complaints 
after having tested its wonderful curative power 
in thousands of cases, has felt it hisduty to mak« 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive. and a desire to relieve buman suffer 
ing, I will send free of charge, to all who desire 

this rpcipe. in German, French, or English. 
th full directions for preparing and using 
—_ by mail b W. addressing with stamp, naming 
Ln A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block 
Roches 


At an examination a boy was asked 
‘* What are the warmth-producing foods? 
His reply was, “ Cayenne pepper anc 
Jamaica ginger.” 


“ hah 1 said the young wife of a physi 
cian, who was given to boasting of od 
husband's professional skill, ‘‘ he cured a 
patient of convalescence in less thar 
twenty-four hours,” 


IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save Baggag: 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at th: 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centre 


Depo 
Furnished Kooms at $1 an 
opean plan. Eievators an 


“Silemeatnanetied with the best. Horse car: 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Unio: 
Hotel, than any other first-class n ..«! in the City 


ADVICE TO MUTHERS, 
MRS. yemowe scorn ine SYRUP 
alwavs used yw 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOPTENS: the 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the 6 
EDY FOR DIARRAC@A. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


Zeke (breaking wood): ‘“‘My mamm) 
pl aan a penny every day for choppin’ 


Abe enviously) :** Am datso? An’ wot 
do y wid de cent?” 
ke : “Oh, T doan’ buy nuthin’, ‘cause 
mammy am savin’’em for me to buy a 
new ax wen this heah one gits played 





out,” 


The Teacher 


Who advised her pupils to strengthen 
their minds by the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, appreciated the truth that 
bodily health is essential to mental 
vigor. For persons of delicate and feeble 
coustitution, whether young or old, this 
medicine is remarkably beneficial. Be 
sure you get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

“* Every spring and fall I take a num- 
ber of bottles of Ayer's Sarsaparilla, and 
am greatly benefited.’”’— Mrs. James H. 
Eastman, Stoneham, Mass. 

“I have taken Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
with great benefit to my general health.” 
— Miss Thirza L. Crerar, Palmyra, Md. 

““My daughter, twelve years of age, 
has suffered for the past year from 


General Debility. 


A few weeks since, we began to give 
her Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Her health has 
reatly improved.”’— Mrs. Harriet H. 
Battles, South Chelmsford, Mass. 
“About a year ago I began using Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as a remedy for debility 
and neuralgia resulting from malarial 
exposure in the army. I was ina very 


bad condition, but six bottles of the Sar- 
saparilla, with occasional doses of Ayer’s 
Pills, have greatly improved my health. 
I am now able to work, and feel that I 
cannot say too muc h for your excellent 
remedies.’’ — A. Pinkham, South 
Moluncus, Me. 

“My daughte r, sixteen years old, 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with good et. 
fect.”—Rev. 8S. J. Graham, United 


Brethren Church, Buckhannon, W. Va, 
**T suffered from 


Nervous Prostration, 


with lame back and headache, and have 
been much benefited by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. I am now 80 years of age, 


and am satisfied that my present health 
and prolonged life are due to the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.""— Lucy Moffitt, 
Killingly, Conn. 

Mrs. Ann H. Farnsworth, a lady 79 
years old, So. Woodstock, Vt., writes : 
“After several weeks’ suffering from 
nervous prostration, I procured a bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I 
had taken half of it my usual health 


returned.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


16 large pages. Weekly, per year 


THE TEACHERS’ 





$2.50 
INSTITUTE 





AND Practica, Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 
An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 
Love’s Industrial Education. 
12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 
No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 50 
“ 2, Froebel’s ey -50 
” + Withelm’s Students’ Calendar. -80 
> Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 50 
* - Hughes’ Securing Attention, «+60 


Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 

TeacuinGc Arirumetic. (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’s “ Quinoy Methods.” 

loth, 12mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, :2mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 

ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 
Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 

vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. Six Nos. .30 
Song Treasures. A popular school 

music book, 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. -20 

= cent. discount to teachers, postage extra, 
{usually ro per cent. of price) except t mar net, 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 





“HE publishers of the THE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
exchers who do not take it, and whe would 
be likely to ve interested. are sent them 





that they may send them specimepfoopies, 
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= BOSTON 
UNANIMOUS 


ror AppLeTons’ StanpaRD Copy-Booxs. 





At a Meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday Evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 


schools of that city, 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





READY AUGUST 265. 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


Contains no irrelevant matter. 


382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and Diagrams. 


Exchange price, 60 cents, 


SEND $1.00 FOR 


Treats Physical Geography only. 


12mo, 


Introduction price, $1.00; 


SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 





Prof. 


Qur Republic: 





“Nebraah ka, 
HN W 


A Civil Government for r High School and Academies 


B. C. TRUE, yo. ol of Civil Government of 
. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd, of 


Tadeation. 





Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. 
The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 


Civil Service Law. 


The Historic 


Interstate Commerce. The 


and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attention. 





LEACH, SHEWELL, & 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


SANBORN, Publishers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Bradbury Eaton’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. 
Practical Arithmetic. 


Bradbury’s 
Elementary Algebra. 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- 
etry. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 





Stones 
History of England. 


Meservey’s 
Book-keeping, 
Entry. 
Book-keeping. Single Entry.‘ 
Elementary Political Economy. 


Single and Double 





Send for Descriptive Circulars, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





25 Volumes in One constitute 


>The Teacher's and Student’s 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, 
AND OTHERS, 

At Se head < L. verte oe teachers, - t.. _ 
creas pu y tor years conclusiv 
proves,” is evised edition is now ready. ’ 
PRACTICAL, COMPREHENSIVE, RELIABLE, 


* Question Books” rise, fall and disa pa. but 
ts e best 


“The Teachers’ and Students 
of all books for teachers, congtantiy A in 
which good teachers 


mfavor. itis the one book 
will not be without. In pr 


20 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 
We can not give here even a few of the best of 
these testimonials. Suffice it to say that the 
“ Library” embodies the best methods of the beat 
teachers. 


One Vol., Octavo 532 pp., Clear Print. 


Cloth. Beveled Boards, Marble Ed, 00 
Price { Library Leather, Marble Edges, = bea 


eam memmacrercs, spies a 
le there plenty o 

The book sells all the better where some copies 
have been sold to recommend it. Terms, 
pages, ete., 


T. 8. DENISON, Publisher, 
>» 163 RANDOLPH ST., » 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ne publishers of the JouRNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 
, be likely to be interested, are sent them 
) that Ge may send them specimen copies. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Critica: Edition of 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 


With full Explanatory Notes. 
We shall pubhsh shortly a new edition 
Sesame and 


Ruskin’s “ ” the text of which 
is that of the third English edition, Yate 22 

Ruskin as the first volume of his C orks, 

re has been ull aa pan ha a 
Ww numerous ex rom 
Ruskin’s other maby yo od 

es, and Lilies” ®s a p Aavenaiate readi 

y for th on account of the 

oeny ant grace of its st; vane on account of its 


su tiveness and he: moral influence. 
e notes are the result J ractical capemaee 
in the class-room, not only to 


yo palm | are sufficiently full 


arenes mere oe 
John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA', SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Coarse. 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brookg’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 





Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


es, 


NEW AND STANDARD SCHOOL SINCINC BOOks. 


CHILD’S SON K. alee genom Mrs. Mary H. Howuxiston, Oak 
Chicago. $0" g OOK. | A poe 


om in a eeeeey schools and at Tone. 


or the ates 


iz For the 
single copies, 30 cents. - For enna 


JEPSON'S STANDARD MUSIC  - (in 


‘or sytematic instruction in schools. 


the embod 
direct and rogremive in arrangement. WS ee re Seen 
can d, not only ay ap yl —> the art of singing, but producing aks any dest 





ent of these bow ay yl 


the class-room. Ready 
BARTLEY'S SONGS FOR THE ‘SCHOOL. By J. D. Bartiey of Bridgeport, py, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER. By Gesore F, Root, Bright, new music for day schoo, 


ts. 
RYAN’S VOCALIST. 
m with an admirable so: 
BURNAP’S. "POLYTECHNIC, 
of music for singing classes and clu! 


U. C. 
bs and intermediate and grammar schools. 
Returnable ¢ copies for examination at prices quoted. Address the Publishers, 


By Principal James E. RyAwN of Brooklyn. An introductor systey 
4 gh dy Price 60 cents. 7 


BuRNAP and W. J. WETMORE. A collection 
Ce 90 cents 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William &treet, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 


3 Somerset Street, BOsToy. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDs, 


No. 1. 
* ance, deportment and recitatio’ 
No. 3. MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is 8 month 


parents ; one card is used for a year. 
No. 1th " MONTHLY TE. 


ir 00 per 
No. 8. wan Y TERM 
undred. Without envelopes $200 


CARD,” oem “+ heen No. 3, in 
undred. Without envelopes Ss toa 


CARD,” is sent to parents weekly sitale of monthly. Price, $3.00 pe 


“DAILY AND MONTHLY’ RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for recordin 
mn; names written vit once aterm. Price, 60 cents. so 


with envelope, for inspectio 
Without envelnpes Tih — wa 


a for a term, instead of for, 


$3.00 per 1 per a 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York 





PRACTICAL 


EDUCATION. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 
New Manual of Book-keeping — Correspondence, I ntroduction Price, ~ - - ws 


Commercial Arithmetic. 360 pp., 8v: 
Commercial Arithmetic School Edition. 


8. 8, PACKARD, Presiden‘ 
paid on receipt of introduction price. 


ARTHUR COOPER, 


0, = Price, ~ ~ - - 
300 pp., 12mo, Introduction Price, - - a . 


it of Packard’s Business College, New York City. eaten sent 
SCHOOL SUPPLY AND PUBLISHING CO., 
Manager. 


36 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 





‘J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL (0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
ee Books ee, Bepeieg Molds 


Prang’s ee Text-RBooks on Art Edn. 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANSS ORAWINE MODELS, 
TTEXTION 18 


CH SPECIAL 
Theee MODELS have been specially d designed for the 
concen ot Form and Dra 


ey have 
cities! of the country an 
to the correc 

every stage, “oy ‘cupola 


catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mas, 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most papuer text-book on the 
sub Elocution. 


* Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment tof the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
eration to all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 


pression. 

In emy bee rood epantive read- 
ing. matter, the by the 

dition of one Ss choicest 
selections, affording the lest ra range 0, of _— 
A the several f+ y—F 4 of V i =: 

nm, Gesture, Analysis, Expression a Seana 

which are fully treated in the body of the work. 


Prices: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 


Regular retail price, $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, - 10 
Introduction price, - - = 
Exchange price, 

These are the prices direct, ded suet thepbennt the 


Booksellers. 
Further — | cheerfully furnished. 


Correspondence solicit 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication Department, 
C. C. SHOBMAKER, Munuger. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
This book 1s an exposition of ane and de- 
vices in teaching Geogra’ Rul 
—— ry of 
icture 





ce 
y Re wy — — of Sg 3 for each 


Spring stu sig by its, 3 cs “SD. con Ges, 





Mape and how to make ~- HL. Mailed on a 3 

1.50. a Ry PARKER, 
PR ce i. nh ee cis Stuart Parker's 
Exercises in Elocution, $1.00. Both books $2.20. 





Bese ite cent NEW READERS.| 


teacher or parent. First 


» caste 5 25 ots.; Third, 40 ots. 


Reader, 18 ve 
Four UNIVERSITY P 


ork. 





re ales mg ad 
5 Semerset St,, B Boston, = 





Musical Almanac--September 


Music Teach er FR Rises at his usu 
hour, » and p dreams out a wide awake 
m tan. 


Music Teacher Sets his wits at work 
to devise the best methods, and concludes that 
there is no better way than to use Ditson & 
Co.’s Superior Music ks. 

— or catalogues, specimens and descrip- 





Ons. 
Re eed to fish for engagements 
Cath the fo fol an Pohl pd (a 
OlOWIN, o n we ci 
or $6 dozen) for Sing ae? Chenses = 2 & 
Schools ; sehov van's s Praise ‘sl, e 
dozen) for Choirs, Conventions, Sacred 
and Secular music ; Song Manual (Book, 
30 cts., Book 2, 40 cents., ui complete new¥ 
music course for Schools; United Voices 
50 cts., a ee a ann 
ss was ” my $9 doz); 
ow’s Sacred Orpheus for r Mole 


ust er e Tencher  concindel 
still to use the very successful Richart 
son’s “ew Method for -4. Pian 
forte ($3.00), but y avails fs himicet a ie 
new classic collections; Pia Classi 
($1.00), Cle ssical ian st ($1.00) 
oung People’s Ciassics ($1.\), * 


Ser TTMTTT TEL to « oo tee 


containing the best pieces for practice. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. A. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By Pav. Bert. 
“ it makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common School.” 
and Catalogue free om 


‘«*Price List 
J. B. LIPEIRCOTE COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street Philade ape . 
Put lishers 4 School and College Text- el 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 
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